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SUPER-PATRIOTIC, SCHIZOPHRENIC 
EDITOR: 


We found your analysis of American foreign policy 
(October editorial) and of its fruitless results very super- 
ficial and bordering on juvenility. For example: you attribute 
the bid of Winston Churchill for a three-power conference to 
the fact that he was called a warmonger by the Laborites in 
1951. If this were so, why then has Churchill waited for two 
whole years to call for such a meeting now? Why does Mr. 
Churchill at this very particular time believe there would be 
some value in holding such a meeting? Have you ever asked 
yourself this question? Also, do you believe that the number 
of other Western European leaders (including Adenauer 
whom you so strongly lauded) who are supporting Churchill’s 
idea for a big three meeting are doing so merely out of a 
desire to cater to his personal whims? 

Besides lacking subtle analysis, your editorial sounds like 
the rantings of an America-firster-MacArthur-McCarthyite 
super-patriot. . . . I do admire your patriotism but do you 
realize there is the remote possibility that we could be wrong 
and our allies right? ... 

Your editorial manifests the workings of a schizophrenic 
mind. You are caught between two loyalties. You attempt 
to write both as a Catholic and as an American patriot. As 
a super-patriotic American you defend our foreign policy 
which you deem is in accordance with conscience. As a Catho- 
lic, you condemn our country as evil, divorce-ridden, mate- 
rialistic and birth-preventing. How can a nation which is 
80% non-Catholic and plagued with all the diseases you 
ascribe to it, act in accordance with its conscience? How 
can a nation which is conscience-sick (as you strongly im- 
pute we are) act with a healthy conscience? Are you not 
bemired in a contradiction here? .. 

Leo Bilancio 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Ed.: This letter was received before Churchill’s speech 
of November 3rd in which he sharply reversed his previous 
position and conceded that a big-power conference with the 
Soviet Union might end “in a still worse deadlock than there 
is at present.” (2) There is a remote possibility that we 
could be wrong. (3) A Catholic finds his Creed and his Con- 
stitution in perfect concord: he sees divorce and birth-control 
as un-American as well as un-Cutholic. He knows too that 
no people are totally corrupt and that even divorcees can 
believe in American generosity to needy nations. 


‘THE PARADOX OF HAPPINESS” 
EDITOR: 


Congratulations on “The Paradox of Happiness” in the 
November issue. This little piece epitomizes volumes of 
modern writing in the first two approaches to happiness 
considered: that of Prof. Howard Mumford Jones who 
catalogs modern conflicts and leaves man to fight his own 





way out of the ever-darkening jungle, and that 
of John Dewey whose laissez-faire philosophy 
in this regard was evident in his reply, just 
as it appears in Faulkner’s and Sandburg’s 
comments: none of which indicates any knowl- 
edge whatsoever of a sure principle for human 
light and leading in this admittedly all-impor- 
tant problem. 

Sut if the first part of the article shows up 
the failure of moderns as working outside the 
radius of the Light, the rest of the piece pre- 
sents answers from moderns who stand in the 
radiance of the Light: Maritain, Bishop Sheen, 
Thomas Merton, Christopher Dawson, Evelyn 
Waugh down to J. A. Farley and Fulton Ours- 
ler. ... Is it any wonder that this reader of 
“Paradox of Happiness” written by a sopho- 
more of Trinity College should wish to con- 
gratulate her teachers, those devoted daughters 
of Blessed Mother Julie Billiart and to say 
with their loved foundress: “Qu’il est bon, que 
le bon Dieu’’? 

Mrs. M. Whitcomb Hess 


Athens, Ohio 
KINSEY 
EDITOR: 


Some authorities writing on the Kinsey book 
give the impression that the Press ran hog- 
wild in the affair, playing the book up as a 


sexy tome whereas the scientific-minded Prof. 
Kinsey intended to publish a scientific report. 
Actually, the lurid publicity must be laid at the 
door of Mr. Kinsey himself. He personally 
commanded all the pre-publication publicity. 
He let newspaper men take a look at “Female” 
if they would promise via a 3-page legal con- 
tract not to reveal a word till Kinsey-day— 
August 20th. And what was Kinsey-day? A 
day for the conclusion of some scientific con- 
vention? No, it was the day when the great 
mass circulation weeklies like McCall’s and 
Woman’s Home Companion and Life would hit 
the stands. Science—with a dollar sign. 
James Mullen McBurney 
New York, N. Y. 


McCARREN-WALTER ACT 
EDITOR: 


In my opinion, the national origins formula 
of the new immigration act does not actually 
presuppose superiority of one race over an- 
other, but recognizes the fact that the assimi- 
lation of immigrants will be accomplished more 
smoothly if the make-up of the population is 
not changed too radically. I think that a sud- 
den wave of immigration of American people 
into an Oriental country would result in con- 
fusion and chaos simply because of the differ- 
ences in ideas and cultures. The national 
origins formula strives to preserve a reason- 


Ill 


able balance which correlates with the popula- 
tion we already have. 

It is true, as you say, that a large portion 
of the Catholic press has opposed the immigra- 
tion law, but it appears to me that many Catho- 
lic publications have, in this matter, followed 
the lead of a few Catholic writers and publica- 
tions that have made a point of attacking the 
law. I do not believe that all the editors and 
publications have investigated the matter for 
themselves. ... 

Mrs. Russell A. Myers 


Houston, Tez. 


WHY READ BOOK REVIEWS? 
EDITOR: 

Marian Laberly’s letter captioned: “What 
May I Read?” was logical and a very accurate 
comment on Father Manousos’ article: ‘Have 
Catholics Become too Docile’’? 

In offering the advice to her that you did, 
you are guilty of the charges or claims which 
Father Manousos made in his article. Your 
reply or criticism of Miss Laberly’s letter has 
all the earmarks of evasion, — what a pity. 
Let me quote: “The virtue of prudence binds 
Catholic readers to serious consideration of 
Catholic reviewers’ judgment.” This attitude 
is condemned by Father Manousos in his ar- 
ticle. This promotes docility among the faith- 
ful and as an attitude of the clergy is a very 
familiar one. 

Catholic reviewers are not infallible, neither 
do their opinions reflect the mind of the Church. 
I join with Miss Laberly’s recommendation 
that all reviews by the clergy have the notice 
appended to their criticisms, which will be an 
indication that their views can be wrong. Any 
other view tends to discourage freedom of 
thought among the laity. 


Bernard M. Stone 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Ed.: I merely asked for “serious considera- 
tion,” not blind acceptance. I can’t imagine 
why a Catholic would even read a Catholic book 
review if he were not ready to give it “serious 
consideration.” 


A SIEVE, NOT A WELL 
EDITOR: 

In the November editorial you quote Frank 
Sheed’s pamphlet on our teaching needs today. 
It is certainly right to say that our students 
should have an acquaintance with and love of 
Christ as a person. Yet it must also be said 
that our teachers cannot accomplish the im- 
possible. They can do just so much and then 
they find they are up against a blank wall and 
that wall is the family, which seems to be work- 
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th teachers. Parents 
The Church ought to ad- 
new type of family life in 
No longer is the family a cohesive 
a group of individuals sleeping at 
me at night but during the day each one pur- 
her own private interest. The 
yuld be chief religious influence in 
child’s education, but instead of being a 
of inspiration it has become a sieve. . 
Mrs. Marian Ganely 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“YEARS OF THE LOCUST” 

EDITOR: 

Co-Partner”’: 
Is and bewails our sorry 
of Somewhat mystify- 
it failure to buy friends in 
Kurope, and, in a later paragraph, our failure 
to spend enough to buy friends in China. 

It then that the miserable 
record, “America has tried to follow her con- 
Here is something I would like 
Is America singular or plural? Is 
lective individual? Do we 
collectively individually? 
foreign policies we have been pur- 
submitted to the will of the electo- 
what did the millions of our citizens 
to do with refusing or not refusing “the 
not backing ex- 


editorial (“Adenauer, 


is 


Your 


October ue) detai 


record incompetence. 


ingly cites 


our 


states despite 
cience Ba 

spelled out. 
conscience C or 
achieve 


Were 


rrace or 
the 
ever 
Just 
lave 
responsibility of 
President intervention in Korea? 
Would h been irresponsible for the poli- 
ticians who hoaxed the public in the election 
campagn of 1940 keep their campaign 


power,” or 
Truman’s 
it ave 
to 
promises? 

Those years of the locust are familiar to 
most of us. We lived through them. They were 
of the fabric of our daily lives. Long 
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Readers ar requested th 


to keep 
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before the outbreak of World War II, we saw 
the “economic consequences of the peace” of 
World War I. We saw the Anglo-French 
entente pull the rug out from under Heinrich 
Breuning. We saw the late President Roose- 
velt torpedo the London Economic Conference. 
We saw him pay lip service to the painstak- 
ingly enacted Neutrality Program, which he 
then proceeded stealthily to undermine as he 
“lied us into war.” And we saw the Constitu- 
tion and the whole process of government by 
law mortally assaulted by the intervention in 
Korea. 

If chicane, deceit, law-breaking and fraud 
are the concomitants of acts in good conscience, 
then your editorial endorsement of the foreign 
policies we have been pursuing is justified. If 
not, it isn’t, and I submit that on the record, 
despite the heavy whitewash, it isn’t. 

Just before we were dragged into World 
War II, the present Pontiff declared, “In war 
all is lost,” and on that I rest. 

Daniel M. Kelly 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ed.: I did not discuss World War as. 


approve 


I did 
Truman’s order for intervention in 
Korea and the foreign aid program but stated 
that both were as generous in intention as they 
were bungled in execution. 


MARTIN LUTHER 
EDITOR: 

It is regrettable that a movie as inflamma- 
tory as Martin Luther should appear at this 
time when substantial progress is being made 
toward Reunion. There is no point, however, 
in attacking the movie on the score of histori- 
cal incidents misrepresented or personalities 
incorrectly portrayed. Catholics who are 
anxious for Reunion should cite the corre- 
spondences between Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism and when necessary, the fallacy of 
Luther’s fundamental principle: his concept of 
the Church. He claimed the inward Church 
determines the outward, visible Church: this 
would mean that every individual and arbi- 
trary concept of the Church would make the 
outward Church of Christ, which means as 
many Churches as there are people. But there 
is only one Church. Luther himself decreed 
one, unchangeable, dogmatic Church in spite 
of his principle: listen to “the herald of pri- 
vate interpretation,” “‘Whoso professeth the 
Augsburg Confession will be saved . this 
confession must endure until the end of the 
world, and the day of judgment.” 

Roger M. Powderling 


Boston, Maas. 
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We Need a Divine Christ 
by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


ry 

Rus movement to put Christ back into Christmas is gaining momentum, 
It is heartening precisely because the strategy of the movement is so 
correct. I don’t know that any good purpose is served by carping criticism 
of the commercialism of our Christmas season: what is the point of hang- 
ing Santa Claus in effigy, as was done at Dijon in France some time ago? 
It is very important, however, and indeed imperative that we offer a posi- 
live suggestion about Christmas and this means that we should tell the 
world that Almighty God came down on Christmas to this planet to re- 
deem it from sin. 

The success of this movement is a sign of a growing willingness among 
our contemporaries to listen to the story of the birth of Christ in a manger. 
The intellectual climate of our time is not exactly Christian and yet is far 
more genial to the doctrine of a divine Christ than was the era at the 
beginning of our century. Then the educated man, instructed by his 
Rationalist preceptors, felt duty bound to reject any possibility of super- 
natural intervention in human history. He was quite certain that the 
probability of witnesses to the Resurrection being mistaken was much 
greater than the probability of miracles. The laws of Nature, every Vic- 
torian physicist knew, were inviolable. 


‘Lovay, however, the educated man is not quite so certain of the inevita- 
bility of these so-called laws. It was once asserted that the atom was 
indivisible, eternal and indestructible: space and time were regarded as 
absolutes: the “law of gravity” was rigid. Today, Dr. Creaser of Wayne 
University, for instance, refers to scientific facts as “almost true,” very 
interesting and helpful but not permanent like the truths of philosophy. 
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the attitude of 
scientists has resulted in an altered 
attitude toward the supernatural. 
The thinker of today bears no bias 
against the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ could be found 
among his predecessors of the last 
century. Atomic 
vealed such a 


This change in 


such as 


fission has re- 
world of incredible 
mystery that the educated man is 
not repulsed by the mystery of the 
Incarnation, 

The Tubingen school of the nine- 
teenth century dismissed the idea of 
a divine Christ as totally incredible: 
they attributed the very notion itself 
to the heightened imagination of the 
“legend - creating first Christians.” 
Few perhaps of our intellectuals are 
ready to bend the knee shepherd- 
like at the Christmas crib in adora- 
tion of Christ, but at least they are 
not quite so cocksure as their Vic- 
torian forbears that Christ’s divin- 
ity is only a fable. In fact, the 
attitude toward the divinity of 
Christ has changed even within the 
last twenty-five years. 


‘Tus Was linpressed upon me when 


I read “Thoughts and Second 
Thoughts Upon Some Outstanding 
Books of the Half-Century: 1900- 
1950,” a special issue inserted in the 
London Times Lit- 
erary Supplement of 
August 28, 1953. 
The aim of the spe- 
cial issue was to 
lake certain key books of the half- 
century, show what the reviewer 
said about them when they first ap- 
peared and then show how opinion 
on the subject involved has changed 
since the original the 
hook. 


London 
Times 
Insert 


review of 


In the field of religion, the key 
book chosen was Adventure, a series 
of essays in which scholars of the 
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time attempted to justify their 
Christian faith and to reveal its 
adaptability to a scientific era. The 
book and review appeared in 1925 
and both bore evidence of the spirit 
of that period. 
to prove 


The essayists tried 
that an educated man 
could be a good Christian and at the 
same time a good scholar by regard- 
ing his religious life, in belief and 
practice, as an adventure. They 
said that a scientist, doubting, be- 
lieving and marching forward 
though he doubts, was an inspira- 
tion to a believing Christian and in 
fact, that the spirit 
of Christ summons 
Christians to re- 
ligious adventure. 
“A Christian theology,” according to 
essayist John MacMurray, “would 
be a theology in which existing dog- 
mas were accepted not as final but 
as a basis for practical religious 
experiment with a view to their test 
and reconstruction.” 


John 


MacMurray 


= reviewer, however, doubted 
that an orthodox Christian thinker 
would dare to adventure. He drew 
a doleful picture of the Christian 
mind crippled in its religious think- 
ing by the very concept of dogma, 
which is a concept of truth found, 
embodied and standardized. He 
recommended that Christian re- 
ligious thinkers begin to experiment 
a little with their creed and code of 
morality, but he seriously doubted 
that they would take advantage of 
the freedom, freshness and stimu- 
lation which are the fruit of the 
scientific habit of questioning even 
our most cherished beliefs. 

This 1928 reviewer (he remained 
anonymous) took special objection 
to the dogma of a divine Christ. It 
was too final for this evolutionary- 


minded man of 1928. He claimed 
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that an edueated man who has suc- 
cessfully reconciled science and re- 
ligion in his own mind would not be 
interested in proving Christ to be 
superior to other men. He felt that 
a man of his time need only find in 
Christ a high degree of intelligence, 
a soul whose faith in God was 
equivalent to our modern faith in 
the laws of nature, a moral leader 
who taught that the law of gravity 
in the spiritual life is Love. Further- 
more, the 1928 man should test the 
validity of Christ's intuition by the 
religious intuition of his contempo- 
raries but he should have no sym- 
pathy with any notion that final 
truth was reached in Christ or that 
divine life was) summarized 
coneentrated in His mortal life. 
such a 


and 
For 
notion had none of the ro- 
nance of adventure. 


Wi N we finish reading the 1928 
review and then turn to the likewise 


anonymous 1953 commentator we 
find a definite change in viewpoint. 
This 19538 writer doesn’t seem to 
care a fig about the 
need of adventure 
on a Spree in religious think- 
ing. Perhaps he has 
intellectuals whose 
irresponsible adven- 
tures in the 30’s led them into the 
ideological dungeons of Marxism 
and into a party-line that permitted 
no mental escapades. Surely, if the 
Vagrant gypsy life gets you into 
trouble in your social thinking, it is 
still more dangerous in religion. 
The 1953 commentator notes that 
the chief fault of the essayists in 
Adventure was their blithe assump- 


Ve gheads 


the 
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in mind 


reckless 


tion of the goodness of human na- 
ture. “From the standpoint of to- 
day the great gap in these essays Is 
the seant reference to the power of 
evil and the helplessness of man.” 
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He takes note also of the reviewer's 
cocky assurance that Man can man- 
age his affairs pretty well and is 
voing from better to better and so 
needs “no outside assistance.” This 
man of 1953, however, asserts that 
we are not quite so certain today of 
Man’s ability to run his world. “The 
words written large over the present 
age are insecurity, guilt and help- 
lessness.” 


Q). OTING with approval an essay by 
a Catherine Chilcott, this 1953 com- 
mentator shows that there is in the 
modern mind a hunger for some- 
thing final and objective. Men are 
terribly aware today of sin, fear- 
fully aware that sin has separated 
them from God. This is a gulf that 
can be filled up only by atonement, 
and this is a view that is based on 
a primitive and deeply-rooted sense 
of justice. Someone must suffer for 
sin and the thinking Christian real- 
izes that this is accomplished by the 
death of Christ which satisfies the 
demands of justice. “The belief 
that God was once perfectly ex- 
pressed in terms of human_ per- 
sonality,” says the commentator, 
“meets the great need of the re- 
ligious consciousness, the need of a 
mediator.” This is certainly a far 
cry from the notions of the 1928 re- 
viewer who wanted the Christian to 
become an adventurer in creative 
evolution. 

(An interesting example of this 
awareness of a need for a 
Christ is to be found 
in the writings of 
Max Pieard. To 
Picard, Nazism was 
evil but the ineredi- 
ble fact was that it was an embodi- 
ment of all the evil of our time. He 
saw all the potson, decay and chaos 


divine 
Picard 


and 


Hitler 


of our godless world concentrated in 
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Hitler and he looked upon the Nazis 
as proxies for mankind; yet the 
destruction of the Nazis did not de- 
stroy the ghastly evil in the world. 
That can be eliminated only when 
man is restored to his roots in God 
for Man needs God to hold his hu- 
manity together. It is the divine 
Christ, the God-Man, who alone can 
restore man to sanity and signifi- 
cance. Such was Piecard’s idea as 
expressed in his Hitler in Ourselves. 


9 Rationalism is not dead 
vet, however. There is a fossilized 
specimen of it in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature of October 24, 
1953. Eighty-seven-year-old Gilbert 
Murray writes an article on “The 
Christian Tradition” in which he 
maintains that after conquering the 
world, the Roman Empire was faced 
with the practical problem of find- 
ing a world religion. It had to be a 
religion that would satisfy the Medi- 
lerranean peoples. Now there was 
among them a primordial desire for 
“a spring god born of sky and earth, 
a savior bringing back the fruits 
of earth after the dead winter, with- 
out whose coming the people must 
die.” 

For «a time, says Murray, it 
looked as if the cult of Mithras or 
the Isis-Osiris cult might win out 
but finally the cult of Christianity 
was the victor. And why? Because 
St. Paul was able to blend so skill- 
fully the Greek myths with Jewish 
religion. “Paul, the Hellenistic Jew, 
who must have been quite familiar 
with the Greek idea of the eternal 
world-savior, seemed suddenly, 
after long meditation in the wilder- 
ness, to see by inspiration that the 
world-savior had actually been born 
of woman and lived and suffered 


sacrifice in the person of Jesus of 


Nazareth,” 
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Then Murray goes on to say that 
Paul veritably burst with the new 
wine of Greek mysticism and it was 
not long before the Roman Empire 
accepted his version of Christianity. 

Perhaps we should pardon Mr. 
Murray for being loyal to the ideas 
of his youth, now cobwebbed over 
in the books of scriptural study. It 
is less easy to pardon The Saturday 
Review for publishing such a spuri- 
ous hypothesis. Paul, who abomi- 
nated the worship of idols, 
never tolerate pagan 
teaching nor would the’ other 
Apostles allow such infiltrations. 
Adolf speaking of sup- 
posed pagan elements in the story 
of the Resurrection, says that 
" no one knows where to find 
them any longer unless it be in 
library catalogues or textbook quo- 
tations, where they lead a twilight 
existence like the dead in Homer’s 
Hades.” Here we find one of the 
least plausible of these theories fea- 
tured in a contemporary magazine. 


would 
ideas in his 


Lasson, 


Wrmmevt citing the innumerable 


arguments in refutation of the 
theory, let me simply quote from 
Albert Schweitzer, a non-Catholic: 
“Anyone, be he pro- 
fessional theologian 
or religious histo- 
rian, who represents 
the teaching of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles as in any 
way a Hellenization of the Gospel 
has fallen into the radicalism of the 
extremists of the Tubingen school” 
(Geschichte der Paulinischen For- 
schung, p. 179). 

I do not mean to suggest that 
Greek culture contributed nothing 
to Christianity. There was no direct 
borrowing of religious ideas from 
Greek sources, but certainly the 
Greek mystery-cults nourished the 


Schweitzer 
Against 
Murray 
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yearning for a Saviour and Greek 
humanism prepared the mind for 
the spiritual doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Whenever we start dabbling 
in Comparative Religion, however, 
what strikes us is not the resem- 
blances between Christianity and 
pagan religions but rather the suc- 
cess of Christianity contrasting with 
the failure of neighbor religions. 


| CeciL, in his House in 
Bryanston Square, notes that Judea, 
birthplace of Jesus, was strategi- 
cally located at a focus of humane 
ideas. Behind Judea lay the Orient 
that had produced, in the sixth cen- 
tury B.c., the Buddha, Lao-tse and 

Confucius. To one 
side lay Greece with 
its shining paganism 
and cultural grace: 
to the other side, Egypt with its 


Algernon 
Cecil 


sense of immortality and finally, be- 
yond Homer’s wine-dark sea, lay 
Rome with its genius for law and or- 
der. The very conjunction of these 
centers challenges one to ask why 
the little band of Christians so casu- 


ally mentioned by the historian 
Tacitus should have been so victo- 
rious over their pagan competitors. 

The only answer that is adequate 
is that Christ was divine and the 
founders of other religions human. 
His divinity was the explanation of 
the tremendous inner dynamism of 
Christianity. The other religions 
were burdened with the impotence 
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of human nature: Buddha’s Nir- 
vana was too negative to satisfy the 
people of the Roman Empire; Lao- 
tse’s supreme Being was invisible, 
inaudible, untouchable; Confucius 
failed to face the great problem of 
death; Zoroaster’s competing gods 
of Good and Evil didn’t make much 
sense. These religions pointed to 
the need of a solution that would 
satisfy the human heart: Christ of 
Bethlehem and Calvary was the an- 
swer to the ery of the heart’s pain. 


I HAVE no intention of predicting a 
sreat resurgence of belief in a divine 
Christ. But I do feel that the times 
are evil, and precisely because of the 
evil, many men are beginning to ex- 
perience a need of divinity right 
here and now on earth. This felt 
need for a divine Christ is not faith. 
One who would accept Christ mere- 
ly because he needed Him in order 
to escape from his problems would 
be taking a blind step in the dark. 
The modern mind must not only 
hear the Gospel but study the mir- 
acles that attest to the divine origin 
of the Gospel. Here’s the rub! Will 
the moderns be humble enough to 
accept the fact of miracles or will 
they explain them away a la Lloyd 
Douglas in The Robe or discredit 
them in the fashion of Victorian 
rationalists? The future will tell us 
whether or not they who now sit in 
darkness will ever be able to see a 
great light. 
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T ; ; , - 
He French singer Charles Trenet 
has recorded a song telling all about 
the dullness of Sunday and what a 
relief it is when the tiresome day is 
over. If Monsieur Trenet ever 
comes to the little Mexican town of 
Patzeuaro, he’ll change his mind, 
for Sunday here is the gayest day of 
all and everyone looks forward to it. 
First there is Mass at the Basilica. 
I like to look up at the glass case 
high above the altar which encloses 
Nuestra Senora de la Salud, Our 
Lady of Health, the little image 
venerated throughout Michoacan 
and all of Mexico as the help of the 
and afflicted. Any day of the 
you will see those who have 


sick 
week 
come to ask her aid making their 
wav the length of the church on 
their knees, carrying lighted can- 
dles. 
Throughout 
Virgin 


the the 
accumulated a_ vast 
jewelry, the gifts of 
those she has helped, and this morn- 
ing she wears a blue velvet gown 
embroidered in pearls, with three 
strands of them around her neck. 
There is a ring on every finger and 
in her ears the jewels left her in the 
will of an old lady whose son was 
cured of paralysis. In faet she has 
a whole casket of rings, 


years little 
has 


amount of 


necklaces, 


and earrings which are changed 
from time to time so that no hurt 
feelings will result from favoritism. 


Tx statue was made under the 
direction of Vasco de Quiroga, first 
Bishop of Michoacan, and is not of 
wax or carved wood as you might 
think, but of pounded cornstalk 
fiber held together with a sort of 
glue taken from the orchid plant. 
This is the way the Tarasean In- 
dians made their gods, light enough 
to be earried into battle, and the 
saintly Don Vasco was wise enough 
not to expect them to change their 
ways too suddenly. Talking to 
them of Our Divine Lord and His 
Holy Mother as they worked, he 
weaned them gently from their pa- 
gan religion, and soon one of the 
more skilled among them began to 
fashion, not the cruel features of a 
heathen god, but the compassionate 
face of Our Lady. And there she is 
above the altar, her little hands 
clasped, her feet resting on the 
moon, eternally young, and beauti- 
ful as the springtime, though she 
has been standing there almost four 
hundred years. 

The seats on the women’s side are 
filled, so I kneel on the floor as 
many others are doing; the stone 





feels hard to 
knees 


pavement my over- 
civilized accustomed to the 
softness of a padded kneeling bench. 
1 notice a young man turning to 
pull his litthe daughter’s shawl up 
over her head. St. Paul’s admoni- 
lion to women to cover their heads 
in chureh is rigidly followed in 
Mexico, even by baby girls. What 
surprises me is that the young fa- 
ther wears a T shirt marked across 
the front in big letters “Kaiser Ship- 
yards,” probably a relic of war 
days, which confers some dignity 
on him as a widely traveled man. 

Soon a wrinkled Indian woman 
in the aisle seat near which I am 
kneeling taps me on the shoulder, 
gels up and insists that I take her 
place. I hesitate for she isn’t young, 
and furthermore that particular 
section of seats bears a sign saying 
they reserved for Damas de 
Honor, but I am touched by this 
sracetul gesture toward a stranger 
and try to accept it in the same 
spirit. 


are 


= are announcements of St. 
Vincent de Paul and sodality meet- 
ings and what seems to be an inter- 
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minable number of marriage banns 
are read. Because it is Mission Sun- 
day the priest talks of the millions 
of souls who, having no one to 
teach them, live and die without 
knowing God. He speaks allection- 
ately of those who have gone from 
this parish to become missionary 
priests, generous souls who, leavy- 
ing family, friends, and their be- 
loved homeland of Mexico, are now 
working in foreign lands. 

The people listen earnestly, for 
they are proud of their young men 
and eagerly pass around the letters 
that come, now and then, with 
strange stamps on them. The first 
apostles, the priest continues, were 
fishing folk like you; who among 
you here will leave his nets to be- 
come a fisher of men? The slim 
brown adolescents sit silent and 
serious; if there is a vocation among 
them, it will not be discouraged by 
the rigors of mission life, for these 
boys are accustomed to adversily 
from childhood. 

The priest concludes by saying 
that those who cannot go can help 
with prayers, alms, and = good 
works. Each one considers what he 
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has to olfer: the fishermen who 
have been drawing up full nets and 
selling their catch to buyers from 
the capital can afford to be gener- 
ous. The pharmacist and his wife, 
well-to-do and childless, who have 
underwritten the expense of 
afler another, are 


one 
scmminarian pre- 
perhaps, to do even more. 
Another, with no money, may offer 
up her care of a bedridden neighbor 
for the poor pagan people the priest 
has been talking about. 


paring, 


# Mexican churches the collection 
is usually taken up by the priests or 
brothers. the 
pleasant faced, elderly little lay 
brother whom I have seen several 
limes on the street in his clean but 
frayed shirt and shabby suit. TI put 
in a ten note than the 
price of a dinner at the hotel—-and 
the litthe man quickly begins to 
make change for me. 


This morning it is 


peso less 


I shake my 
head, and with obvious pleasure he 
folds it carefully and puts it under 
the coppers. 
In the alms basket is a 
which surprises me: an egg! The 
no doubt, of one of those 
poor souls who got up at dawn to 
come to Mass, trudging in barefoot 
from the country. 


sight 


olfering, 


Lacking even 
the smallest coin, she is giving the 
ege her hen laid that morning, 
Which she might have sold or ex- 
changed for tortillas, re-enacting 
the little drama of the widow’s mite. 
I feel sure that from her place above 
the altar the little Virgin looks 
down smilingly and makes a men- 
tal note to tell her Son about it. 


7 of the people around me are 
following the Mass in the Missal; 


others, unable to afford a printed 
book, have copied the Ordinary of 


the Mass and their favorite prayers 
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into cheap little notebooks. You 
ean that all of them love the 
place and enjoy being there. After 
all, they are thinking, what can be 
better than Sunday, the day when 
everyone dresses in his best and 
voes to the church ablaze with light 
und color to honor the good God, 
His Blessed Mother, and all the 
saints? So lifelike are the statues 
and so beautifully dressed, it does 
your heart good just to look at 
them. 


see 


The old folks, whose lined faces 
reflect hardship and sorrow, gaze 
on the suffering Christ compassion- 
ately, kissing the wounds in His 
hands and feet. The children 
clamor to be lifted up to see the 
Nino in St. Joseph’s arms; He is 
near and dear to them, He is their 
own Little Brother. The candles 
burning on the altar, the sight and 
scent of the flowers, fill their hearts 
with joy which reaches its pinnacle 
when the Sacred Host is lifted in 
the hands of the priest and shown 
to the people. These Tarascans 
know, oh so well, that they are 
humble folks, poor, without learn- 
ing, but they have dignity, too, as 
befits the children of God. For they 
have seen once again that knowing 
all their faults and weaknesses, He 
Himself does not disdain to come 
among them. 





Helen Grant spent three months in Mex- 
ico last year and while impressed with the 
devotion and loyalty of the people of 
Michoacan, was also disturbed by the power- 
ful Protestant mission movement there. She 
dreams of a little home in Mexico where 
young people would gather and she could 
teach sewing and dress designing and have 
a class in clay modeling — holding them 
steadfast in their Faith. Mrs. Grant studied 
at the Chicago Art Institute and has 
worked at ceramic sculpture and painting; 
the drawings illustrating her article are her 
own. 





SUNDAY IN: PATZCUARO 


When the final prayers have been 
said, we leave the church to make 
way for the crowd of people waiting 
to attend the next Mass. Some re- 
fresh themselves with melon slices 
and cooling drinks pressed on them 
by the street vendors. All the chil- 
dren, of course, clamor for “balls 
of snow’’—ice-cream cones. More 
serious people purchase holy pic- 
tures from the stock of an old wo- 
man who sets up a display on the 
sidewalk every Sunday. 


Beane the paved courtyard in 
front of the church, the people de- 
vote the rest of the day to innocent 
gaiety, for their Sunday gladness is 
untainted by any Puritan stain. 
Those who come from the hills or 
the other side of the lake have left 
their homes at dawn, bringing 
blankets and provisions with them, 


and spend the hours in a day-long 
picnic. It’s good for the hard-work- 
ing parents to lean back and relax; 
the young folks sing and play the 
guitar and get on with their court- 


ships. Babies are covered up and 
put to sleep, and when the sun is 
hot overhead at noontime the old 
folks drowse off, too. 

For the children—if the family 
pocketbook permits—there may be 
a trip to the little one ring circus 
set up near the square, or a whirl 
on the merry-go-round. True, this 
latter’s ancient mechanism _§fre- 
quently breaks down, its horses 
lack paint, but a ride thereon is a 
treat long remembered by the un- 
spoiled Mexican youngster. 

On all sides one finds delightful 
sights and plenty of noise. If it 
happens to be the feast day of a 
saint, there is an excuse to fire off 
rockets which are not the less 
powerful for being homemade. 
They go up in the air with a terrific 
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bang, loud enough, surely, to reach 
the ears of the saint who is being 
honored. Little boys particularly 
excel in this form of devotion and 
don’t mind getting up at four in the 
morning to start the explosions. 
Saint Isadore is always given a big 
ovation. He is the farm laborer 
who is patron of all those who work 
on the land, and probably doesn’t 
mind the noise—he may even enjoy 
it. But when the third of October 
comes, the feast day of the Little 
Flower, one can imagine delicate 
little Saint Therese putting her fin- 
gers in her ears as the day wears 
on. 


Tee unaccustomed din is too much 
for me, and as it is still an hour to 
Benediction I leave the square and _ 
stroll along the quiet winding 
streets, catching glimpses now and 
then of humble courtyards gay with 
flowers and wondering about the 
people who live there. On almost all 
of the doors I see little printed signs 
which read: “Este Hogar es Cato- 
lico. No admiteremos, no leremos, 
no conservaremos ninguna propa- 
ganda_ protestante.” (“This is a 
Catholic home. We do not accept, 
read, or keep any Protestant propa- 
ganda.” ) 

The state of Michoacan has al- 
ways been a stronghold of the faith. 
Can it be, I ask myself, that Protes- 
tant “missionaries” are invading 
these precincts where our holy re- 
ligion has been known and _ prac- 
ticed for centuries? Recalling the 
fervent faces of the people at the 
Basilica in the morning—each one 
of the many Masses there and at the 
other churches of the town is 
crowded to the doors —I wonder 
how anyone dares come here to 
“Christianize” these people who 
knew God and loved Him long be- 
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fore the man-made sects which they 
represent were invented. 

As I 
before the sign, one of the doors 
Opens and out steps the young Mexi- 
ean in the Kaiser Shipyards shirt, 
leading the little girl I saw in 
Beside him is his pert, 
pretty little wife carrying an even 
vounger child. Seeing me intent on 
the placard, she passes by with not 
too friendly a “Can it be 
that they take me for a Protestant 
missionary?” T think in alarm. So, 

an excuse to ask what the 
sign means, I stop the family and 
find that they speak excellent Eng- 
lish, having passed two of the war 
vears at Oaklane, 

When they learn that Pm not a 
Methodist, a Baptist, or a Jehovah’s 
Witness, but a Catholic like them- 
the way to Benediction, 
they become friendly and as we walk 
along together explain that the town 
is constantly subjected to 
ganda from 


stand there in wonderment 


church. 


olance. 


making 


selves on 


propa- 
other sects. 
“We hoped these signs would as- 
sure our privacy,” 


these and 


the young man 
“But even then they come; 
knock and bring the little 
phonograph with the disk, but T do 
not open,” the young wife. 
“Then the baby cries and they 
knock again, very loud; but still I 
do not open. After long time, they 


Savs. 


they 


Says 


gO away.” 


= told of a neighbor whose na- 
tive courtesy had permitted one of 


these missionaries to enter her 
“Her boy is in the army and 
prays the Sacred 
Heart to take care of him and keep 
him good. His picture stands next 
to the statue and this foolish man 
said, “Why do you pray to that 
) It is only of plaster, it can- 
hear vou.” ‘But of 


home: 


she alwavs to 


statue? 


not course I 
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know that,’ said my friend. “The 
Sacred Heart is in Heaven. Seeing 
His statue reminds me to pray to 
Him. And when I am lonely some- 
times I kiss my boy’s picture and 
talk to him. Do you perhaps think 
I consider that piece of cardboard 
my son?” 

The husband spoke of the terror 
which lasted three vears: “Strange 
men came down from the moun- 
tains; if they caught a priest they 
hanged him from the trees in the 
plaza. Our Padre Inocencio, the 
good old man, died that way. I was 
only a little boy then but I saw it 
all. The sisters who took care of 
people when they were sick, who 
worked hard and did no one any 
hari, these too they shot and killed. 
They went into the churches, they 
stole the golden candlesticks from 
the altar, they took the Sacred Host 
from the tabernacle and threw it in 
the street and jumped on it. That, 
too, T saw with my own eyes.” 


I HAVE noticed that all church 
buildings bear stenciled notices stat- 
ing them to be government property 
and that the state may at its own 
pleasure withdraw the privilege of 
worship in the building and use 
it for some other purpose. The 
voung man says ruefully that they 
usually wait until with great sacri- 
fice a new roof has been put on or 
an old wall strengthened before tak- 
ing possession. 

“Have you seen the cinema?” he 
asks. “That was the convent of the 
Augustinian Fathers.” Yes, I know 
the theater with its lurid posters of 
ancient American films of the gang- 
ster and “high society” variety. The 
tablet at the entrance makes no 
mention of its former status, saying 
only that in 1936 this theater was 
created for the pleasure and culture 
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of the townspeople of Patzcuareo by 
his Excellency President Cardenas. 
“Some people here think,” cries the 
little wife saucily, “that if what the 
films show is true, perhaps those 
missionaries who come here to 
make Christians of us would do bet- 
ter to stay al home and work among 
their own people!” 1 quite agree 
with her, and the husband asks if I 
have seen the library, formerly the 
church of the Augustinians. 


I pass this building every morning 
during my walk but though the door 
stands invilingly open I have never 
seen a soul enter the place. There 
seems to be something repellent 
about it, but finally, my curiosity 
aroused, I decide to go in and inves- 
tigate. With the altar torn out and 
the church furnishings gone, it is a 
vast and barn-like place. Big flies 
are buzzing around and my footl- 
steps echo hollowly on the wooden 
floor. ‘The whole back wall where 
the altar used to be is now covered 
with one of those immense propa- 
ganda murals which have become 
the fashion in Mexico, while around 
the sides of the former church a 
platform has been built and book- 
shelves set up, mostly empty but 
with several sections devoted to gov- 
ernment publications. 

A few shelves are filled with 
books in English, a motley collec- 
lion of what seem to be tourists’ 
leavings: Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 
an old volume of Irvin S. Cobb’s, 
drugstore westerns. Supported on 
either side by old numbers of The 
Watchtower 1 notice Mary Baker 
Eddy—standing on her head. A 
serious, bespectacled young woman, 
whom I take to be a sort of Mexican 
Ana Pauker, sits at a desk pound- 
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ing away al one of those noisy old- 
fashioned typewriters. Every time 
she starts a new line the sound re- 
verberates in the big hollow struc- 
ture. She pays no attention to me, 
but an old man acting as custodian 
seems delighted to have a visitor to 
break the monotony. 

In the body of the building are 
long dusty tables fitted with green- 
shaded student lamps, and chairs 
placed to accommodate the readers 
who never come. The whole build- 
ing wears an air of desolation and 
abandonment; it is good to leave 
the ghostly place and get out into 
the sunlight again. 

I ask my new friends why the 
library is so unvisited, and they an- 
swer simply: “It is the boicot.” 


* 
W pass the market which is all 
but empty. Nearing the church, we 


see the mothers at the picnic place 
rolling up blankets and stacking 


dishes and pans into 
bundles for carrying. 


convenient 

The merry- 
go-round is silent, the circus mati- 
nee is over, tired children have come 
back to join their families at Bene- 
diction before the long trek back to 
their home. Only the young folks, 
still fresh at this hour, though their 
finery is beginning to wilt, seem to 
be thinking, “O that this day would 
last forever!” 

But all good things come to an 
end, even Sunday; and what love- 
lier closing to the day than the 
sweet and gracious hour of Benedie- 
tion? We kneel together, and as 
the clouds of incense arise from the 
swinging golden censer and_ the 
voices rise in the O Salutaris I give 
thanks for the One Faith 
joins us all. 

It has been a beautiful Sunday. 


which 





Our Lady’s Shrine at Washington 


by JAMES McVANN, C.S.P. 


i ceinieins has hundreds of shrines 
dedicated to the Mother of God. 
Most Catholics can name Fatima 
and Lourdes; those versed in even 
a little history can name 
some more Loreto, Ejinsiedeln, 
Czestochowa, Chartres, Knock, Wal- 
singham, Santa Maria Maggiore at 
tome. Most of them are more than 
sreat sanctuaries: they are symbols 
of national devotion to our Lady 
and rallying points of loyalty to the 
Catholie faith. Think what Guada- 
lupe meant to Mexicans thirty years 
what Czestochowa means. to 
Poland now prostrate under the Red 
heel. 
Until 
had no 


easily 


aQo, 


1920 American Catholics 
national shrine of Mary. 
That year a magnificent one was 
begun on the campus of the Cath- 
olic University at Washington. 
Foundations were laid, a basement 
and erypt crected by the time the 
depression of the 1930’s stopped 
work. Now the bishops are deter- 
mined to complete the upper basil- 
ica. This month they are going to 
the faithful for the funds to finish 
that which 
begun 


has been so nobly 


As far back as 1884 it was sug- 
vested at the Plenary Couneil of 


Baltimore to build a great church 


to the Immaculate Conception in 
the Capital City. The suggestion 
had high fitness, for our Lady under 
that title had been declared patron- 
the United States in 1846. 
But nothing happened for almost 
thirty years. Then a priest of the 
Basilian Congregation, Father J. J. 
Aboulin, went to Monsignor Francis 
Van Antwerp of Detroit with his 
idea of a Marian national shrine. 
Van Antwerp passed on the idea to 
Cardinal Gibbons, enclosing his own 
check for a thousand dollars. 

It was another man who trans- 
lated the idea into reality. Thomas 
J. Shahan, later the titular Bishop 
of Germanicopolis, came in 1891 to 
the Catholic University to be its 
professor of Church History and 
Patrology. The first time he walked 
across the campus he hoped for a 
church there. The church 
would be so magnificent as to domi- 
nate all other university buildings, 


ess of 


vreat 





In 1954 we will celebrate the centenary 
of the definition of the dogma of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, as well as the Marian year 
proclaimed by Pius XII. Therefore the hier- 
archy has decided that work will begin on 
the upper basilica of Our Lady’s Shrine 
which is now confined to its beautiful erypt. 
Father McVann, C.S.P., J.C.D., here relates 
the story of its building from its inception 
in 1920 to the present time. 





OUR LADY’S SHRINE AT WASHINGTON 


to show that religion dominates the 
thoughts of educated men. And the 
church would be dedicated to our 
Lady. 


Ix 1909 Shahan was made rector 
of the university. Five years later 
he found time, busy though he was 
with administration and many out- 
side educational enterprises, for his 
great church. He presented his plan 
to Pope Blessed Pius X, who wrote 
an apostolic letter to Cardinal Gib- 
bons exhorting American Catholics 
to support the idea. “Nothing would 
be more useful to the Church or 
more helpfully promote the welfare 
of the Republic.” Then the saintly 
Pope made himself the first sub- 
scriber to the projected Shrine. 
From a desk drawer he gave Bishop 
Shahan three hundred dollars in 
Italian currency. And he prom- 
ised the rector a mosaic of the Im- 
maculate Conception from the Vati- 
can Mosaic Factory, to grace the 
finished church. 

Bishop Shahan began humbly. 
At first he published a little bulletin 
called Salve Regina to educate peo- 
ple about the Shrine and ask for 
funds. Nearly all the copy of the 
bulletin’s first two years he wrote 
himself. It was loo much with all 
his other work, and money was 
coming in too slowly—only $22,000 
after two years. So he asked Father 
Bernard MeKenna of Philadelphia 
to come to the University and be 
his secretary and at the same time 
director of the Shrine. 

Before leaving Bishop Shahan it 
should be emphasized that he was 
truly the founder of the Shrine. It 
embodied his idea of a combined 
national monument and a Univer- 
sity church. Night after night he 
sat up with Father MeKenna, put- 
ting into the plans his knowledge 
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of fifteen hundred years of church 
building and embellishment. When 
he died he left the Shrine what was 
left of his savings, $11,524.06. By 
his request he is buried there. His 
tomb is in a little Celtic chapel on 
the east side of the Memorial Chapel 
as you walk from the crypt to the 
director’s office. An efligy of the 
Bishop in pontifical robes lies on 
the tomb. At his funeral Bishop 
MeNicholas, O.P., called him “per- 
haps the most dauntless crusader of 
Mary the Church of America has 
ever known.” 


‘Tex new director had three jobs, 
to raise funds, get the building up, 
and teach the newly established 
course in Mariology. Young Father 
McKenna went energetically to 


work. He organized offices in the 
basement of Caldwell Hall and soon 
raised the printing of Salve Regina 


to 300,000 copies each month. Next 
he constructed a small building 
north of Caldwell Hall for his grow- 
ing office force, and a corrugated 
iron chapel where he and his work- 
ers said the Rosary at four every 
afternoon for the success of the 
Shrine. He persuaded his famous 
Dominican uncle, Father Charles 
H. McKenna, to write an indorsing 
article in the Holy Name Journal. 
That was important, for it got the 
Shrine a national hearing. 

In the next twenty-three years 
Monsignor McKenna (he became a 
domestic prelate of the Pope in 
1929) sent out 33 million copies of 
Salve Regina. Largely through its 
pages he raised over three million 
dollars and collected $300,000 worth 
of altar vessels and jewelry. There 
were some large benefactions, such 
as $100,000 from James Ryan of 
Philadelphia and half that sum 
from George Logan Duval of New 
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York (the latter an endowment fund 
for the Chair of Mariology at the 
University But the bulk of sub- 
scriptions were small sums of one, 
five or ten dollars. The first testa- 
mentary gift from Father 
MeKenna’s mother, who sent him 
the fifty pounds she received from 
«a deceased Irish relative. 


calle 


One gift deserves special record- 
ing. In 1925 Mother Mary, found- 
ress of the Dominican Sisters of the 
Sick Poor, asked her community to 
walk to their calls about New York 
City whenever possible for a year, 
and save the carfare for a gift to the 
Shrine. The gifl was a 
dollars, very Iitkely the hardest- 
earned subscription ever sent in. I 


hundred 


represented two thousand sacrifices. 


A. first the plans were not ambi- 
Shahan wanted a 
Gothic church costing a 
million dollars. Freneh Gothic was 
soon turned down as out of keeping 
with downtown government build- 
And the 
changed to a higher sum by the en 
thusiasm of supporters. One 
scriber of fifty dollars wrote in, 
“Why stop ata million dollars”? 
Make it five millions.” Arthur Bris- 
bane, editor of the New York Amer- 
ican, weleomed the idea of a na- 
tional chureh dedicated to the 
Mother of the Redeemer, and urged 
a tower a thousand feet high. Of 
Brisbane talking like 
Jim Dandy. But the Bishop was 
touched and his scheme quickly 
broadened to the present nature 
and proportions of the undertaking, 
a cound-arched Romanesque basil- 
ica comparable in size and beauty 
with the most magnificent cathe- 
drals of the world. 

Most important, therefore, was 
the choice of architect. 


tious. Bishop 


French 


ings. million dollars 


sub 


course was 


Monsignor 
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Mehenna tells that Ralph Adams 
Cram, then the foremost American 
church architect, was approached. 
Cram said, “Why do you come to 
me? You have the best man in your 
own religion — Maginnis.” So the 
firm of Maginnis and Walsh was 
engaged, in with Mr. 
Frederick professor ol 


association 
Murphy, 
architecture at the local University. 


b | 

Box the site Doctor Edward Pace, 
fellow student of Bishop Shahan at 
Rome and long his associate at the 
University, offered a tract to the 
north of the campus. His offer was 
not accepted because it would put 
the Shrine too far away for ordi- 
nary religious functions. The Uni- 
versity trustees gave eleven acres 
at the west side of the campus. 

By 1920 plans and money were 
far enough along. Cardinal Gibbons 
as chancellor laid the cornerstone 
in the presence of Cardinal O’Con- 
nell and Archbishop Bonzano, the 
Apostolic Delegate. It was the Car- 
dinal’s function, and by his 
side as deacon of honor stood Mon- 
signor Van Antwerp, the first large 
donor to the Shrine. Among the 
thousands who assisted was a young 
priest from Peoria then studying at 
the University, Father Fulton J. 
Sheen He headed the procession, 
carrying a candle. Bishop Sheen, if 
he will pardon the remark, has ever 
since been carrying a candle for our 


Lady. 


last 


a an enterprise like the 
Shrine is not easy. A parish priest 
can borrow money from banks for 
his building program; and so can a 
bishop. The people of the parish or 
diocese are assured givers, and the 
loan carries hardly any risk. With 
a national venture like the Shrine 
there can be no assured givers or 
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underwriters. With that in mind, 
two decisions were quickly made by 
the Building Committee headed by 
Bishop (later Cardinal) Denis 
Dougherty: no borrowing, and the 
crypt must be finished before push- 
ing on the construction of the entire 
building. 

In the next ten years Washington 
acquired an exquisite crypt. There 
is nothing like it anywhere. To be- 
vin with, it is the largest chureh 
crypt in the world, 438 feet long 
und 310 feet across at the widest, 
from east sacristy to west. The ceil- 
ing is low vaulted, 28 feet high, to 
carry the great weight of the floor 
and high altar upstairs. 

Under the principal arch stands 
«a Mary Memorial Altar made of 
onyx, the gift of 50,000 American 
women named Mary. Ranged about 
the central altar are fifteen chapels 
decorated with the mosaics of Ban- 
cel LaFarge. 

The five chapels to the north are 
dedicated to the Good Shepherd 
(that is the altar of the Blessed 
Sacrament), St. Joseph, St. Eliza- 
beth, St. Ann and St. John the 
Evangelist. The connection is ob- 
vious: these the saints inti- 
mately associated with the Inear- 
nation. 


are 


In the west bay stand five chapels 
to Saints Agatha, Agnes, Cecilia, 
Perpetua and Felicitas, and Lucy; 
in the east bay five other chapels to 
Saints Anastasia, Susanna of Rome, 
Margaret of Antioch, Catherine of 
Alexandria, and Brigid of Treland. 


/ —_— McKenna tells how the 
chapels got their names. One night 
he and Bishop Shahan pondered 
long the names of women saints. 
The Bishop took down his missal 
and opened to the Canon of the 
Mass. There they were, the glorious 


WASHINGTON lie 
seven remembered so remotely in 
the diptychs of the Church of Rome: 
Perpetua and Felicitas, Agnes, Lucy, 
Cecilia, Agatha, Anastasia. Three 
others were named by donors, St. 
Brigid’s being given by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. 

The chapel of Saint Susanna had 
its own tale. On a visit to Rome 
the Bishop and the Monsignor said 
Mass at the Chureh of Santa 
Susanna, which Benedict XV had 
placed in the charge of the Paulist 
Fathers. They were impressed with 
the hospitality of Father Thomas 
Lantry O'Neill, C.S.P., the rector. 
What could they do to return his 
kindness? They resolved to name 
one chapel in the Shrine after Saint 
Susanna, martyr under Diocletian. 

Above the fifteen chapels are 
lunettes of painted glass made by 
the since famous Charles Connick 
of Boston. 


| around the crypt stand 
fifty-eight marble columns, of many 


colors and from many countries. 
On their capitals are traced, phrase 
by phrase, four prayers to the 
Blessed Virgin, the Hail Mary, Hail 
Holy Queen, Magnificat, and Memo- 
rare. From the capitals springs a 
low-vaulted ceiling of Guastavino 
tiles inlaid with rich ceramics from 
the studio of Mary Chase Stratton, 
that depict the principal mysteries 
of the Catholic faith after the man- 
ner of Catacombs art. 

Deep in the east sacristy stands 
a princely gift of the popes. Pope 
Blessed Pius X promised it to Bish- 
op Shahan, and Benedict XV _ re- 
newed the promise, but World War 
I held up its fulfillment. Pius XI 
sent Count Carlo Muccioli, head of 
the Vatican Mosaic Factory, to the 
Prado Museum at Madrid, there to 
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make a careful copy of Murillo’s 
masterpiece “The Immaculate Con- 
ception.” Then the Count trans- 
lated the painting into 35,000 pieces 
of colored stone. Mosaic work is 
slow, and Count Muccioli’s factory 
was busy with other work for St. 
Peter’s Basilica. Not until 1930 was 
the picture boxed and sent to Wash- 
ington, where it was reverently re- 
ceived. Its destination is the upper 
basilica, in the place of honor di- 
rectly behind the high altar. 


O vcr up, the crypt became a center 
of devotion for the University and 
visitors. Each morning fifty young 
priests studying in the various 
schools their Masses there. 
Seminarians from the Theological 
College chant High Mass on Sun- 
day, and Sunday vespers are sung 
by seminarians of the religious 
houses. Many hundreds of the 
American clergy have _ received 
minor and major orders there. Sev- 
eral times each year the crypt is 
crowded for sacred functions of the 
University. 

Every twelfth of March the Apos- 
tolic Delegate comes to observe the 
anniversary of the coronation of 
Pius XII. Friars of the Atonement 
observe the Church Unity Octave 
there from January 18th to 25th. 
Visitors come in large numbers, 
and the Washington sight-seeing 
buses often stop at the crypt in con- 
nection with viewing the famous 
Franciscan Monastery just a mile 
away. 

After completing the crypt, the 
Building Committee authorized lay- 
ing the foundation for the entire 
building and raising the walls to 
the floor level of the upper basilica. 
Work went on until the depression 
of 1929 thinned the generosity of 
American Catholics. Contributions 


say 
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sharply fell off. In 1932 Bishop Sha- 
han died, the chief support of the 
enterprise. In 1933 the decision of 
the Trustees of the University, to 
give precedence to other develop- 
ments, led to the resignation of 
Cardinal Dougherty as chairman of 
the Building Committee. Monsignor 
McKenna could not continue after 
this withdrawal of his own Arch- 
bishop, himself resigning to become 
pastor of Holy Angels Church in 
Philadelphia. 


‘Tinae directors succeeded him: 
the late Monsignor David T. Dwyer 
of Denver; Monsignor John J. 
O’Reilly of Hartford, who made his 
rectorship memorable by his effec- 
tive sermons at the Sunday Masses; 
and now Monsignor Patrick J. 


O’Connor of Savannah-Atlanta, af- 
fectionately called “P.J.” about the 
University 


campus, a_ capable 
preacher himself and widely known 
as a trainer of preachers. 

To the director has fallen the 
hard task of maintaining popular 
interest in a project which for 
twenty years has stood still, keep- 
ing up an already vast building, 
and saving all he can from the an- 
nual Shrine collection and other 
donations for the future building- 
operations. 

Now the great stage of the work 
is at hand. A large committee of 
bishops, headed by Archbishop Noll 
of Fort Wayne, has determined to 
commence raising the upper basil- 
ica in 1954 and thereafter to keep 
at it until the Shrine is done. They 
have appealed to all the faithful of 
the United States to give generously 
to the collection that in most places 
will be taken up on December 6th, 
the Sunday before the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

This resolve of the bishops is 
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timely. Next year will be the cente- 
nary of Pope Pius IX’s solemn defi- 
nition of the dogma that Mary was 
immaculately preserved from. sin, 
by a singular privilege of God, from 
the very beginning of her existence. 

Now the object of an entire hier- 
archy’s solicitude, the upper basil- 
ica of the Shrine will match the 
crypt in beauty and usefulness. In 
feet its size will be: outside length 
459, inside length 399, outside 
width at the transepts 240, inside 
width at the transepts 180, width 
across the nave 157, width of the 
nave itself 58, height of roof 120, 
height of dome 287, diameter of 
dome 108, height of campanile 316. 
Its 77,000 square feet will allow 
seating for 3,000 (no pews will be 
installed) and standing space for 
6,000. These dimensions will place 
it among the ten largest churches 
in the world. 


As originally planned, the basilica 
will be Romanesque in style, with 


rounded 
used in 


arches. No steel will be 
construction; thick walls 
and strong arches will carry the 
weight of the vaults and roof. The 
interior will be covered with marble 
up to the spring line of the vaults. 
Under the dome will stand an im- 
posing marble altar, the gift of all 
the bishops. Twenty-eight other 
altars will stand in the bays and 
side chapels. The vaults, like those 
downstairs, will be of Guastavino 
tiles. 

Though the planners have been 
influenced by St. Mark’s in Venice 
and Hagia Sophia at Constantinople, 
the building will have a character 
of its own. On paper the dimen- 
sions suggest giantism; but in fact 
the blending lines will give an air 
of lofty spaciousness and strength. 
To those who love our Lady the 


place will be a reminder of her Lit- 
any titles—-Tower of Ivory, House 
of Gold, Gate of Heaven. 

Ornamentation of the exterior 
will be restricted to a few places, 
leaving the brightness and _ rich 
shadows of the different surfaces to 
create a changing beauty. Over the 
doors an upper porch will display 
many statues of historical figures 
who have been associated with de- 
votion to the Mother of God. The 
outside of the dome will be set with 
many-colored tile. The graceful 
campanile will be crowned by a 
pyramid with three stories of open 
arcading. 


oiens of Cardinal Newman’s 
greatest “The Second 
Spring,” remember his lyrical de- 
scription of the synod coming into 
St. Mary’s, Oscott. “I listen, and I 
hear the sound of voices, grave and 
musical, renewing the old chant. 

It comes from a long proces- 
sion, and it winds along the cloi- 
sters. Priests and Religious, theo- 
logians from the schools, and canons 
from the Cathedral, walk in due 
precedence. And then comes a vi- 
sion of well-nigh twelve mitred 
heads; and at last I see a Prince of 
the Church, in the royal dye of em- 
pire and of martyrdom, a pledge to 
us from Rome of Rome’s unwearied 
as 

Multiply the sight by ten or fif- 
teen, and that will represent the 
magnificence of future processions 
in the Shrine, moving toward the 
sacrifice of the Spotless Lamb in 
the sanctuary of His Mother Im- 
maculate. 

So it will be, thanks to the gener- 
osity of many millions of Ameri- 
cans. It is not the way of our coun- 
trymen to leave good things half 
done. 


sSeTInoOnNn, 





eorge 


ry 
Fie free-lance journalist is of a 
dying race, but George Orwell’s in- 
tegrity made him unwilling to sell 
his services outright to 
combine. He 
much a critic of Conservatism as of 
Socialism, so that although he was 
a strong supporter of the British 
Labor Party there is little political 
bias apparent in his work; in fact 
his passionate interest in the Labor 
Party during his lifetime was some- 
thing known rather by his personal 
friends than by his general readers. 
When in 1940 he lumped Hilaire 
Belloc “with the old duds” who 
were trying to pretend that the new 
war was the old war of 1914 all 
over again, he was attacking Belloc 
as a writer of strategy. Apparently, 
in all other respects, according to 


any one 


hewspaper Was as 


Orwell 


Geollrey Ashe, he had the highest 
admiration for him as an author; 
but at the time this was not obvious 
from Orwell’s book, The Lion and 
the Unicorn again, it was some- 
thing known rather by his personal 
friends 


. contemporary readers, the fig- 


ure Which he cut that of a 
British radical: he was tn the tradt- 
tion of Langland and Bunyan, Cob- 
bett and Dickens. Indeed, one 
might be tempted to say that with 
Chesterton, he stood for the end of 
a tradition; but this is not so. 
in R. C. Churechill’s work a 
prolific modern English author 

the same tradition is being contin- 
ued; and if a definition of that tra- 
dition is wanted, then 


Was 


For 


less 


one can do 





by Neville Braybrooke 


than 
comments on 


no better turn to Orwell's 
Dickens. They are 
equally applicable to himself: 

“His radicalism is of the vaguest 
kind, and yet one always knows 
that it is there. That is the differ- 
ence between being a moralist and 
a politician. He has no constructive 
suggestions, nol even a clear grasp 
of the nature of the society he is at- 
lacking, only an emotional pereep- 
tion that something is wrong. All 
he can finally say is: . ‘Behave 
decently,” which .. . is not neces- 
sarily so shallow as it sounds.” 


E ARLY in the ‘thirties in The Adel- 
phi (a “little there ap- 
peared a short account of the execu- 
lion of a Burmese; it was entitled 
“A Hanging,” and the writer 
Erie Blair (George Orwell 


review” ) 


Was 
Was 


Blairs subsequent nom de plume ) 
The account is short -seven pages 

but it shows the mark of a writer 
who is also a lover of humanity. 
“When [| saw the prisoner’ step 
aside to avoid the puddle I saw the 
mystery, the unspeakable wrong- 
ness, of cutting life short when it 
is in full tide.” 

Later, in his novel, Burmese Days, 
the same sentiments appear. For 
Burmese Days was largely autobio- 
graphical, being based upon his ex- 
periences as a_ police officer in 
Burma: “I never went into a jail 
without feeling (most visitors to 
jails feel the same) that my place 
was really on the other side of the 
bars.” The keynote to his work is 
sympathy with the oppressed, the 
underdogs of both eastern and west- 
ern worlds. 
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Courtep with this sympathy was 
an intense admiration for justice. 
He approved of law and order, but 
was not the man to administer it. 
That was the crux of the matter, 
for his loyalties became divided and 
this, in turn, led him into some 
paradoxical positions. In Burmese 
Days one native character is a stout 
defender of British imperialism, 
another a pure and simple villain. 
They are both men who owe more 
to the West than to the East, since 
the former is a doctor, the latter a 
magistrate. 

Indeed whereas these characters 
carry conviction, the members of 
the English colony tend to be stock 
figures. There is Verrall, spruce 
_and handsome, a good shot and a 
fine polo player, but so far as wo- 
inen are concerned something of a 
cad (there are shades of Steerforth 
from David Copperfield in this por- 
trait). There is Elizabeth whose 
chief Michael Arlen; 
whose conception of foreigners is 
an en bloc one without distinction; 
whose eye is always on the main 
chance. She is both smug and a go- 
vetter. 


reading is 


There is Flory with his unortho- 
dox views about natives, with a 


birthmark on his face and his per- 
petual feeling of not being quite in 
line with his compatriots, of not be- 


ing quite out of “the same drawer 
as his colleagues at the club. He 
suffers from an inferiority complex 
and, to some extent, it is an auto- 
biographical picture of Orwell him- 
self. By birth they both belonged 
to “what you may describe as the 
lower-upper-middle class.” “Theo- 
retically you knew how to shoot 
and ride, although in practice you 
had no horses to ride and not an 
inch of ground to shoot over.” The 
solution was to go east, old man; 
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there, if not at home, 
keep up appearances. 


one could 


Yer before saying anything of Or- 
well’s novels about England, it is 
perhaps worthwhile harking back 
to Burmese Days. For there is in 
this book one scene of such extreme 
tactile power that it has something 
of D. H. Lawrence’s blood mystique 
about it. The scene occurs when 
Elizabeth and Flory are out hunt- 
ing. She has just shot a jungle- 
cock. “They were kneeling face to 
face with the dead bird between 
them. With a shock they discov- 
ered that their hands were 
clasped tightly together. They had 
run to the place hand-in-hand with- 
out noticing it.” 

To the blood mystique is added 
a sun mystique; it is as if one be- 
comes a participant at some primi- 
tive tribal sacrifice. “A sudden 
stillness came over them both, a 
sense of something momentous 
that must happen. Flory reached 
across and took her other hand. It 
came yieldingly, willingly. For a 
moment they knelt with their 
hands clasped together. The sun 
blazed upon them and the warmth 
breathed out of their bodies; they 
seemed to be floating upon clouds 
of heat and joy. He took her by the 
upper arms to draw her 
him.” 

In his portrayal of human rela- 
tionships, Orwell never reached 
again such intensity as here. A 
shift of emphasis took place; it was 


towards 





Neville Braybrooke, English critic and 
Editor of The Wind and the Rain, here 
evaluates the writings Orwell. 
known to American readers chiefly by his 
Animal Farm and Nineteen Eighty-four, 
where the author shouts his warning of the 
impending catastrophe of civilization. 


of George 
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that he no wrote of 
lovers, but that his sympathy lay 
in their social plight, in the condi- 
tions in which they had to love one 
another or die. He felt for them 
rather than with them. 


not longel 


‘ 
= instance in his first novel, 
Keep the Aspidistra’ Flying, he 
writes of a bookseller’s assistant 
who takes his girl out on a Sunday 
with just six and tuppence on him. 
His early fiction was like a series of 
documentaries; the background 
was urban England—that England 
of which Dickens had written in 
Hard Times: “You saw nothing in 
Coketown but was severely work- 
ful: the jail might have been the 
infirmary, the infirmary mighi 
have been the jail, the town hall 
might have been either... .” 

With one’s best girl, with just 
six and tuppence, it was difficult to 
eke out any day in a city. Orwell 
who had down-and-out 
in Paris and London knew. this 
well. “I had been in London in- 
numerable times, and yet till that 
day I had never noticed one of the 
things about London -— the 
fact that it costs money even to sil 
down. We two hours 
on the corner. It un- 
pleasant, but it taught me not to 
use the expression ‘street corner 


lived as a 


worst 


stood 


street was 


loafer. 


| all Orwell’s: early work 
In The Road lo 
Wigan Pier he tells why he chose 
to learn the hard way what it was 
to be a Down and Out in London 


was based on fact. 


and Paris. For, as the autobio- 
graphical material used in Burmese 
Day reflects, he had known what it 
was to be part of an oppressive 
system and it had left him with a 
bad conscience. “Innumerable re- 


membered ftaces—taces of prison- 
ers in the dock, of men waiting in 
condemned cells, of subordinates I 
had bullied and aged peasants I had 
snubbed, of servants and coolies | 
had hit with my fists in moments 
of rage (nearly everyone does these 
things in the East, at any rate 
oceasionally; orientals can be very 
provoking) -— haunted me _ intoler- 
ably.” 

As he continues: “I was conscious 
of an immense weight of guilt that 
I had to expiate” and this led him 
to wish to submerge himself, “to 
get right down among the 
pressed,” to live as a plongeur in 
Paris and as a tramp in London. 

Even when he was thirteen he 
had suffered agonies because of his 
lower-upper-middle class squeam- 
ishness. In a train full of shepherds 
and pig-men who had been selling 
their beasts, they passed round a 
quart bottle of beer; as the bottle 
drew nearer which had_ touched 
“lower class mouths” Orwell felt 
certain that he would vomit, but if 
olfered a drink which he refused, he 
knew he would be offending them. 
Such instances were a common 
dilemma for him. 

Yet by the time he came to write 
of Wigan Pier in 1937, his experi- 
ence of living among miners in the 
industrial north made him tenta- 
tively suggest that for “genuinely 
revolutionary government” to be 
effective, the working and middle 
classes must be merged, and “it 
will not be so dreadful as we feared, 
for, after all, we have nothing to 
lose but our aitches.” 


Op- 


Bex such sentiments were not 
generally those of the members of 
the Left Book Club under whose 
auspices a cheap edition of The 
Road to Wigan Pier was brought 
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out. Vietor Gollanez had to prebace 
this reprint with an introductory 
essay pointing out that Orwell was 
neither a doctrinaire left-winger nor 
a strictly orthodox Socialist. He 
was too much of a radical for that, 
too concerned with justice and lib- 
erty to give his allegiance to one 
particular ‘ism; and, in any 

as for so-called contemporary 
clalists : well eo 


Case, 
So- 
“with their eyes 
slued lo economic facts, they have 
proceeded on the assumption that 
man has no soul, and explicitly or 
implicitly they have set up the goal 
of a materialistic Utopia.” 
Statistics are good servants, but 
bad masters, and social reforms can 
only be achieved when socia! condi- 
lions are both encountered and re- 
ported upon at first hand. On the 
road back from Wigan Pier, Orwell 
traveled with first-hand knowledge. 


oe Coming Up for Atr— published 


on the eve of the second World War 

the sordid background is 
painted anew, though this time the 
social reportage is presented in the 
form of fiction. “Do you know the 
road | live in Road, 
West Bletchley? Even if you don’t, 
you know fifty others exactly like 
it.” 

Again, in the last chapter one 
reads: “Nothing’s real in Ellesmere 
Road excepl 
boiled cabbage and the office on 
Monday.” This is a repetition of 
Hardy's view of life foreshadowed 
in his character, Clym Yeobright, 
in The Return of the Native (1878) 

“the view of life as a thing to be 
putup with” (‘In Clym Yeobright's 
face could dimly be seen the typical 
countenance of the future’). To 
such pessimism, Orwell had no an- 
swer. He could merely quote the 


Saumie 


Ellesmere 


vas-bills, school-fees, 


jingle 
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“Solomon Grundy 

Born on Monday, 

Christened on Tuesday, 

Varried on Wednesday, 

Took ill on Thursday, 

Worse on Friday, 

Died on Saturday, 

Buried on Sunday, 

And that was the end of 

Solomon Grundy” 

and add: that is “a gloomy story, 
but remarkably similar to yours ot 
mine.” Which is true in a sense 
especially if death is seen as a full 
slop. 


| realized this and while 
avecepting death as a full stop wished 
lo make the story less gloomy. 
The real problem,” he wrote, “is 
how to resvore the religious attitude 
while accepting death as final.” To 
regard “this life as a preparation 
for the next” he considered as the 
religious believer’s easy way out, 
adding that “few thinking people 
now believe in life after death, and 
the number of 
diminishing.” 
Further, “the Christian Churches 
would probably not survive on their 
own merits if their economic bases 
were destroyed.” So it was that al- 
though he had an emotional pereep- 
tion that something was wrong, he 


those who do is 


had no constructive suggestions to 
offer; he was left with a 
question marks: “Perhaps 
Earthly Paradise isn’t possible 
Perhaps some degree of sulfering ts 
ineradicable from human life. 
Perhaps the choice before man is 
always a choice of evils. ai 
Neither Antmal Farm nor Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four resolved any of 
these problems; they merely stated 
them in clearer terms; they were 
warning shouts of what might be 


series of 


the 
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expected if solutions could not be 
found. 

In allegorical form Animal Farm 
tells the story of the betrayal of the 
Russian Revolution. However, its 
main warning is not how a dictator- 
ship can dupe its electorate, but of 
how rulers of a dictatorship can re- 
write the history of 
short, make 


the past: in 
nonsense of the term 
history. Herein resides the signifi- 
cance of Animal Farm, for it is the 
point of departure for Nineteen 
Eighty-Four. 


Pace EN E1cguty-Fowr is also al- 
legorical. (Since the book was pub- 
lished in 1949 one takes it that the 
manuscript was completed the year 
previously-—hence the juxtaposition 
of the title’s date.) The animals 
have become human beings, but for 
all that they are living the life of 
animals. They are without con- 
science or memory, for in destroy- 
ing the memory the conscience is 
obliterated. Winston Smith—a mix- 
ture of Flory, Bowling (from Com- 
ing Up for Air) and Orwell himself 

attempts to remember what it 
felt like to be independent. But it 
is as dangerous for the State as if 
is for its citizens to feel as to think. 

Along with the other senses, the 
tactile one must be destroyed; and 
to be sure Victory Gin may help in 
the annihilation of taste. “It gave 
off a sickly, oily smell, as of Chinese 
rice-spirit. . The stuff was like 
nitric acid, and moreover, in swal- 
lowing it one had the sensation of 
being hit on the back of the head 
with a rubber club.” 

To destroy memory, human emo- 
tions must be destroyed; human 
emotions may remind one of earlier 
and happier times. So it is that the 
sexual instinct must be crushed; 
everything must be brought within 
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the control of the Central Party and, 
when this is achieved, the hysteria 
caused by sexual privation can be 
transformed into war-fever 
leader-worship. 

Everything is planned to the last 
dot and Smith brought into subjee- 
tion. The past is re-written to con- 
form with the present and the files 
of all the accord- 
ingly being revised constantly. Sys- 
tematically, proof of earlier civiliza- 
tions is wiped out. “The command 
of the old despotism was ‘Thou 
shalt not. The command of the 
totalitarians was “Thou shalt.” Our 
command is ‘Thou art.” 

Negative obedience is not eneugh; 
there must be surrender, and it 
must be total. One must give up 
opposition not through fear of tor- 
ture, but of one’s own free 
There must be no martyrs. 
must die loving Big Brother. 


and 


hewspapers are 


will. 
One 


‘Fae is a depressing note on which 
to end, but it is the note on which 
Orwell’s work ends; it is what he 
saw as the completion of “a gloomy 
story,” and he was far too honest a 
writer to allow false optimism to 


cloud his vision. From his stand- 
point, it was the logical conclusion. 
Moreover, it is a vision which ealls 
to mind H. G. Wells’s vision of 
Things to Come, although there are 
certain obvious differences between 
these two authors as Utopians. For 
it is only in Nineteen Eighty-Four 
that Orwell can stand comparison 
with Wells—and then not in out- 
look so much as in imaginative in- 
sight into what may happen in the 
future. 

Of the two different futures which 
they prophesied, there have already 
been signs of both. But signs can 
often act as warnings and that is 
one of the heartening things about 
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their horror stories. Orwell saw 
Wells’s conception of Utopia break- 
ing down because he had lived to 
that material progress is not 
necessarily synonymous with mate- 
rial wealth. For him, Things to 
Come was a book which could be 
only half true. On the other hand 
the world of Nineteen Eighty-Four 
had not yet become a full reality; 
it was only half true, half facet, and 
there was still time to the 
alarm. 

Moreover, that is why the book 
should be described as an allegory 
rather than a novel. Like Piers 
Plowman and Pilgrim’s Progress it 
shows how once a certain stage is 
reached, how once a moral deterio- 
ration the 
ean for 


become 


see 


sound 


has set in, 
be destroved; 
sciences have 


conscience 
such con- 


shadows of 


what they should be. 
Naturally Orwell’s premises are 


different from those of Langland 
and Bunyan, but there is as it were 
a point of intersection. He did not 
share their religious beliefs, but he 
was equally aware of the corrupt 
ing processes in man’s nature; he 
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could feel them, but not rationalize 
them. “That is the difference be- 
tween being a moralist and a poli- 
tician”’; and Orwell was a moralist 
without a specific religious faith. 
He hated all “the smelly little or- 
thodoxies” which he saw contend- 
ing for men’s souls and hence fell 
back on his own vague brand of 
Yet that form of radi- 
calism with its exhortation to “be- 
have decently” he knew was _ not 
enough to save men from the domi- 
nation of Big Brother. He had seen 
his own radicalism tried and found 
wanting. In its place, with integ- 
rity he could say that he had no 
alternatives to offer and aecording- 
ly, in the circumstances, he could 
but shout his warnings of. the im- 


radicalism. 


‘pending catastrophe. That was his 


protest against the gradual en- 
croachment on human rights which 
he witnessed everywhere. Silence 
would have been treason. Orwell 
was nota traitor; in a disintegrat- 
world-—for what it is worth 
he stood as a patriot of that heart- 
land whose rivers are the veins of 
human love. 


rE 
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The Catholic at the 
Non-Catholic Deathbed 


by SISTER MIRLAM 


T 

HERE is something insulferable 
about the who 
right. Particularly to the person 
Who happens to be wrong. The 
Catholic, therefore, claiming to be- 
long to the One True Church has to 
Slep warily 
Protestant. 


person is always 


in his approach to a 
He ought to be careful: 
he may have at stake the frighten- 
Ing responsibility 
destiny. 

Yet may the 
Catholic grown over-cau- 
tious as to neglect that first of all 
Christian obligations, the salvation 
of souls? “God Our Saviour will 
have all men to be saved and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth,” 
wrote St. Paul to his converts, the 
Ephesians (1 Timothy ii. 3, 4). And 
at what time in a man’s life is he 
more receptive to a knowledge of 
the truth than at the approach of 
death? 

Granting that prudence and tact 
must be and above all 
thal the Catholic be well informed, 
the nurse or attendant or interested 
friend of the dying non-Catholic, 
who timidly objects, “I'm afraid of 
disturbing his present beliefs which 
he holds in faith” may be 
cuilty of a more or less serious omis- 


of oa soul’s 


not 
have 


conscientious 


SO 


exercised 


good 


sion, 


It is also true that the time of 


death is not the hour for religious 
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It is not 
the time for confusing a man’s mind 
with phraseology which is the A.B.C. 
of Catholic training but which is 
strange and the 
Protestant. 


arguiment or controversy. 


meaningless to 


e there nothing then, which can 
be done for the dying man because 
he is not a Catholic and has no in- 
tention of becoming one? Many 
seem to be of this opinion. 

A difficulty usually encountered 
early in the Catholic approach to a 
Protestant is that, speaking gen- 
erally, the Catholic can know but 
little about the beliefs which a Prot- 
estant holds. Nor can the Protes- 
lant, again speaking generally, en- 
lighten the Catholic about his basic 
beliefs beeause he has only the 
vaguest notion of the tenets of the 
religion he professes. 

Since time is limited by the ap- 
proach of death, the first requisite 





Sister Miriam Beach, O.P., R.N., has been 
a Dominican Sister of the Sick Poor for over 
twenty years. She received her nurse’s train- 
ing at St. Mary’s Hospital (Mayo Brothers) 
in Rochester and at the Chicago Lying-In. 
Later, while working as a_ public health 
nurse and social worker in New York, she 
was received into the Church by Father Wil- 
liam Lynahan, C.S.P.. at St. Paul’s. The ac- 
companying important article is written out 
of her wealth of experience at the bedside of 
the dying. 
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of the Catholic who wishes to assist 
the dying non-Catholic must be to 
learn thoroughly what truths of 
faith must be known and explicitly 
believed on the word of God by 
every adult as an absolutely neces- 
sary Of course 
believe at 
least implicitly everything that God 
has revealed and one must not deny 
any doctrine that God is known to 
revealed. But there are some 
truths revealed by God that must be 
known and believed explicitly. 


means of salvation. 


everyone is obliged to 


have 


= REVEREND RAPHAEL MARK- 
HAM, the organizer of the Aposto- 
late to Assist Dying Non-Catholies 

\rchdiocese of Cincinnati), says in 
his brochure on the subject: 

“We all understand that the ordi- 
nary means of salvation aceording 
to the Will of Christ is the Catholic 
Chureh and that all who believe her 
to be the true Church are under 
solemn obligation to enter her fold. 
But we must remember that the vast 
majority of Americans have never 
come in close contact with the Cath- 
olic Chureh or her ministers and 
never will, and that they are in good 
faith about it. 

“While there are many who are 
practically pagans, the non-Catholic 
for the most part, is a well meaning 
person. He wants to be saved, espe- 
cially when he sees death staring 
him in the face. He may hate what 
he thinks to be the Church but he 
wants what the Church alone can 
vive him. The Church that he hates, 
Often he 
is not even baptized, and never will 
be. Many know nothing about Bap- 
lism, others do not believe in it: not 
a few have been baptized invalidly. 
Their only salvation lies in making 
aun act of perfect love of God or of 
perfect contrition either of which is 


of course, does not exist. 
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Baplism of Desire. It is the only 
Baptism of Desire; a mere desire is 
not enough.” 


A SERIOUS difficulty lies in the fact 
that the significance and necessity 
of true repentance of sin are seldom 
properly emphasized in the various 
forms of the Protestant religion. 
Their false idea of salvation leads 
many into the belief that repentance 
in the Catholic sense is not at all 
hecessary. 

There is seldom a chance that a 
priest will be present at the death- 
bed of the non-Catholic or that he 
will be admitted should he be called. 
Catholic laymen then, either in pro- 
fessional attendance or as friends 
are the logical practitioners of this 
apostolate. 

For the Catholie’s instruction and 
his greater effectiveness at such a 
death Monsignor Markham with the 
approval and co-operation of Arch- 
bishop MeNicholas, compiled = a 
prayer card containing the essen- 
tial points in the spiritual care of 
the dying non-Catholic. It was pub- 
lished in 19386 and has since been 
widely distributed. 

The Archbishop urged that the 
members of the Apostolate as early 
as possible place it in the hands of 
all those who are suffering their 
terminal illnesses, that there may 
come with its frequent use a desire 
for Baptism. This present paper 
however is first concerned with the 
non-Catholic in whom there is no 
hope of conversion apparent but 
who is in good faith. 


 o-_ the first step in assisting 
any dying person is to bring him to 


the realization that he its dying. 
This, of course, should be done with 
the greatest gentleness and tact lest 
there follow the hysteria which is 
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quite the opposite of the peace of 
mind and soul which is desired. 
Particularly is this true of the non- 
Catholic who lacks the grace of the 
Sacraments and whose fear of 
death cannot be overcome by those 
means with which the good Catholic 
prepares himself. 

In any serious illness it is easy to 
engage a patient in conversation 
centering on the mercy of God. “If 
he is a non-Catholie of any spiritual 
sentiments at all he is pathetically 
obsessed with a desire for Divine 
Merey, above all other considera- 
tions,” wrote the late Father Bowen, 
then chaplain of Merey Hospital, 
Dubuque, lowa, and director of the 
Nurses’ Apostolate, a most eschata- 
logieally-minded Catholic Action 
group. Father William S. Bowdern, 
S.J., makes the same observation in 
the pamphlet, The Catholic Nurse 
and the Dying (Queen’s Work). 

From the thought of appealing to 
God’s mercy for the relief of pain 
and suffering it is easy to progress 
to the thought of asking it for eter- 
nity. Without any blunt or star- 
fling avowal of the certainty of 
death there can usually be accom- 
plished a patient’s realization and 
quiet acceptance of it. 

A physician will often forbid that 
his patient be warned lest he be- 
come frightened. The same physi- 
cian will soon be grateful for the 
fact that it is no longer necessary 
to make uncomfortable evasions of 
his patient’s demands to know why 
he is not getting better. A spiritual 
preparation for death means the dif- 
ference between rebellion or despair 
and resignation to the Will of God. 


y 

f | HE first truth of faith that must 
be known and believed explicitly by 
every adult as a necessary means of 
salvation is the existence of God. 
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This clearly indicates how impor- 
tant it is for the interested Catholic 
to open the subject of faith before 
the sick person is almost uncon- 
scious and near the death agony. 
Help offered him when he is quiet 
and rational and in full possession 
of his senses accomplishes the most 
good. 
Monsignor Markham’s’ Prayer 
Card which may be read to the dy- 
ing man or recited with him if he 
has become familiar enough with it 
begins simply, “I 
God.” Father Bowen introduces at 
the same time the idea of God’s 
mercy. His existence is acknowl- 
edged by addressing him, “O Kind 
and Merciful God” and immediately 
the Act of Faith is joined with con- 
trition, “I ask Thy help and forgive- 
ness.” He assumes that because a 
man is asking forgiveness he ac- 
knowledges the guilt of sin and is 
SOIry. 
Monsignor 


believe in one 


Markham’s card is 
throughout a concise statement of 
dogmatic belief. Father Bowen be- 
lieves that the desired end can be 
more readily accomplished by em- 
phasizing the Divine Mercy. It is a 
matter of choice based on the cir- 
cumstances. Each person must be 
approached according to his indi- 
vidual needs and capacity for un- 
derstanding. 


| there may be some- 


one who 


refuses to admit, in the 
terminology of a card such as has 
been prepared by Monsignor Mark- 
ham or Father Bowen, that he be- 
lieves in the existence of God. He 
may be unwilling to believe in any- 
thing more than what he calls “Su- 
preme Being” or “Supernatural 
Force.” 

In many such instances, it may 
be very doubtful that the person is 
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admitting belief in a concept that ts 
adequate for salvation. It may be, 
however, that the person is admit- 
ting belief in an adequate concept 
though under different terminology, 
and if the person is unwilling to 
admit belief in anything better, one 
can help him with what he admits 
and hope that he is accepting an 
adequate concept —it is the best one 
can do for him. 

The truth that must be 
known and explicitly believed by 
every adult is that of Divine Justice, 
that God rewards the cood and pun- 
ishes the evil. 


sect mynd 


io third belief essential to salva- 
tion is that of the Trinity. Perhaps 
no one of the four truths which 
must be accepted indicates more 
clearly the danger of insisting upon 
orthodox terminology without ex- 
plaining the terms. Even the very 
pious Protestant is apt to say that 
he believes that Christ was not di- 
vine; that He was a great man, an 
eminently good man, but not God. 

Father William Ward, a Navy 
Chaplain of wide experience with 
non-Catholic servicemen, advises 
that in attending them we speak 
briefly in answer to these objections 
lo the Divinity of Christ, about 
Christ’s miracles and His ability to 
transmit miraculous powers to His 
disciples. Since most Protestants 
accept Biblical facts quite readily, 
they can usually be led to admit 
that Christ’s miracles, together with 
the fact that He claimed to be God, 
are proof of His Divinity. 

With the exception of the Unita- 
rians, belief in the Third Person of 
the Trinity seems to be generally 
held by Protestants. 


ite fourth essential belief is that 
of the Inearnation and Redemption, 
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that the Son of 


God 
and died to save us. 
It is absolutely certain that two 


became man 


of the truths we have mentioned 
must necessarily be believed ex- 
plicitly as essential means of salva- 
tion, namely, the existence of God 
and His Justice. It is not certain, 
according to theologians, that the 
other two truths, the Trinity and 
Incarnation, must necessarily be be- 
lieved explicitly. But since explicit 
belief in these mysteries is probably 
necessary, we cannot afford to take 
chances and we must try to get per- 
sons, if we can, to believe all four 
of these truths. 


» 

k ATHER BOWDERN, S.J... advises in 
The Catholic Nurse and the Dytng, 
“If for any reason you are unable 
to get a person to make an act of 
faith containing these four points, 
vet him to say: 1. There is a God; 
2. He rewards the good and pun- 
ishes the wicked. Father Bowdern 
believes that this may be sufficient 
if this is followed by an act of con- 
trition. 

Since good intentions do not sup- 
ply for essentials both Monsignor 
Markham and Father have 
purposely omitted the act of attri- 
tion or imperfect contrition from 
their instructions in order that all 
attention may be centered on the 
act of perfect contrition which of 
itself must accomplish the salvation 


sowen 


of these non-Catholies who have not 
the help of the Sacraments. The act 
Monsignor Markham uses is: 


66 
| HAVE committed many sins in 
my life, but now IT turn away from 


them, and hate them. I am sorry, 


truly sorry for all of them, because 
I have offended Thee, my God, Who 
all- good, all-perfeet, all-holy, 
Who 


art 


all-inereiful and = kind, and 
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died on the Cross for me. I love 
Thee, O my God, with all my heart. 
Please forgive me for having of- 
fended Thee. I promise, O God, that 
with Thy help I will never offend 
Thee again.” 

Without intention of deception he 
has avoided direct reference to 
Catholicity since even the use of 
simple terms so familiar to Catho- 
lics may cause rejection of the of- 
fered religious help, on principle 
and sometimes may be considered 
a positive insult. It may be that 
some Catholics object to the lack of 
reference to Catholic authority 
(Monsignor Markham even omits, 
with ecclesiastical permission the 
Imprimatur which has been prop- 
erly secured) fearing that it savors 
of compromise with heresy. 


ie is the teaching of Catholic the- 
ology that any non-Catholic whether 
or not he is baptized who sincerely 
inakes the acts of faith, of hope, of 
perfect love of God or perfect con- 
trition, in whatever words they may 
be expressed will be put into the 
state of grace by these acts. When 
these acts are truly and sincerely 
made, the person will have Bap- 
tism of Desire. This means that 
the person is so disposed that he 
wants to do what God commands 
as a serious obligation and he wants 
to make use of the means of sal- 
vation God has provided. Such a 
disposition implies that the person, 
if not baptized with water, would 
be baptized with water if he knew 
of its necessity and had the oppor- 
tunity. The person will still have 
the obligation to be baptized with 
water when he realizes its necessity. 

Should the non-Catholic later ex- 
press his desire for knowledge of 
Catholic truth it should certainly be 
made available to him by a priest, 
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when possible, or by the layman 
when a priest cannot be present. 


Ix the event of attending a non- 
Catholic who is unconscious when 
first seen, each of the three authori- 
ties already quoted counsel condi- 
tional baptism if at all possible. 
Conditional baptism means to pref- 
ace the formula of baptism, “I bap- 
tize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost” with the words, “If you are 
capable.” 

St. Augustine says, in speaking 
of baptism, “It is much better to 
give conditionally a sacrament to 
one who is unwilling to receive than 
to run the risk of refusing the sac- 
rament to one who wishes to re- 
ceive when it is not clear whether 
he wishes to receive or not.” 

St. Alphonsus Liguori says, “Ne- 
cessity allows us to give a saerna- 
ment conditionally in any kind of 
doubt.” 


[_—_— baptizing an unconscious 
person, one should say aloud the 
act of faith, mentioning the truths 
that must be believed explicitly as 
means of salvation, and the act of 
contrition, emphasizing the motive 
for perfect contrition. It is better to 
say the act of hope, too, before the 
act of contrition if there is time. A 
person may appear externally to be 
unconscious and vet be able to hear 
and understand. It is a comfort to 
know that, of a certainty, hearing 
is the last of the senses to be lost 
before death. 

When it is not possible to pray 
with a man, it is nevertheless neces- 
sary to pray for him. It is the 
very exceptional man who resents 
prayers in his dark hour. Even 
should he refuse religious help 
when he is conscious, we do not 
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the state of his soul when he 
By the time he has re- 
pented of his sins he may be too far 


know 
is dying. 


gone to be capable of giving any 
sign of sorrow. The grace won for 
him may be sufficient to 
contrition and to achieve his salva- 
tion. Even should he show no sign 
of hearing the attendant should 
continue to pray for him and with 
him. 


arouse 


quoting from Monsignor 
Markham: “Let us not be unmind- 
ful of the many fervent prayers that 
are ascending every hour of the day 
to the throne of God for those who 
will die this day or this night. These 
prayers, offered up by Religious and 
lav people, are truly Catholie in 
character: they are offered for all 

Catholic, Protestant, prit- 
Let those the 
chambers of the dying help them to 
reap the fruits of those prayers.” 


Jew, and 


gan. who assist in 


Occasionally the question arises, 
“What is the duty of the Catholic 
who is asked to call the non-Catholic 
minister to attend a 
his congregation?” 


member of 
Quoting Father 
Bowen, “No Catholic, regardless of 
what capacity in which he acts, may 
suggest or advise the calling of a 
non-Catholic minister this 
would be to propagate heresy. How- 
ever, if the non-Catholic asks or in- 
structs the Catholie to call the min- 
ister it is permitted that he do so.” 

It is recommended that any as- 
which the minister may 
require in attending his parishioner 
be given him: i.e 


since 


sistance 


. certain sects have 
the materials 
for which may be supplied by the 
Catholic. The latter not par- 
licipate in any rite al- 
though he may observe if his pres- 


' form of anointing, 


may 
religious 
Cree iS 


necessary for reason. of 


charity or duty. 
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In the experience of the author it 
is seldom that a minister is present 
at the death of one of his people 
Again, this is probably due to the 
false idea of salvation which fails to 
appreciate the necessity of prayer at 
the time of death. To the Catholic 
then who may be present falls the 
duty of assisting a man who faces 
the hour of Judgment 

In the last moments many Cath- 
olic nurses prefer to use the English 
translation of the pravers in the 
Ritual for a departing soul They 
may be found in First Aid to the 
Sick, by Reverend Thomas MeGrath 
Benziger Brothers), a small book 
which fits in an ordinary purse. For 
non-Catholies it is often best to 
omit the Litany for the Dying and 
begin with the praver, “Depart then, 
Christian soul.” 

There are few who fail to be im- 
pressed by the beauty of the lan- 
cuage and thought, and the wealth 
of Biblical references and quota- 
tions make the Protestant relatives 
feel that they can share in this last 
service to the dying, something they 
have an innate longing to do but do 
not know how to do. 

When death is prolonged the 
reading of the Penitential Psalms 
is appreciated by members of the 
family. 

“Why beautiful!” ex- 
claimed woman recently. “I 
didn’t know you Catholies used the 
Bible.” 


that Is 


one 


The old story. 


We na of pagans and Jews? Sev- 
eral priests in their enthusiasm for 
the work of the Apostolate of the 
Dying have suggested a special card 
be prepared for them omitting all 
reference to the Trinity and the In 
carnation, 


After careful considera 


tion this tden was) dtsearded as 


dangerous, Such an omisston would 
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be misleading to say the least. Is 
explicit belief in’ these two mys- 
leries necessary to salvation? Mon- 
signor Markham tells us that on 
this point theologians disagree. The 
Jew or the pagan who will not ac- 
cept belief in the Trinity or Inear- 
nation can only be helped as much 
as possible by reciting with him 
ucts of belief in God Who rewards 
the good and punishes the wicked 
and acts of love and of sorrow for 
sin which all theologians hold to be 
necessary for salvation. 

Last comes the poor atheist, the 
man who says, “Its all the bunk: I 
All 
of us have met a few such people 


domt believe in any religion.” 
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walking aboul in the flesh, with at 
least a fair amount of health and 
vigor. During World War IL some- 
one wrote back from the hard-hit 
islands of the Pacific, ‘““There are no 
atheists in the fox holes.” I cannot 
presume to speak for others whose 
knowledge is more far-reaching 
than mine. But naturally in thirty 
years of nursing I have attended 
many deaths, deaths of men and 
women of many creeds, and of none. 
Out of this experience has been 
born my conviction that the wisdom 
of that soldier’s sentence could have 
been expressed still more briefly. 
He could have said, “There are no 
atheists.” Not when they are dying. 


The Cloisters 


by LOUISE D. 


GUNN 


Ins place is blessed with living breath; reborn 
From medteval days; we mark the grace 

That moves the slender, silk-white unicorn 
Through storied tapestries; then pause to trace 
The gold leaf on the chalice, silver-blue 


From Antioch. 


At peace within this cloistered hall, 


We haunt the gardens, green with yew 

ind plum tree, harking to the ghostly fall 

Of sandaled feet from somewhere tn the past. 
The arched arcades are motion, stayed in stone, 
The artisan long dead, his name unknown. 
Here, high above the Hudson, time is more 
Than sculptured saint, rebuking the tconoclast, 
Time is this vista through the Frias door. 


Phe Cloisters. New York City. is a museum 
built, in part, of large sections of abandoned 
monasteries in Franee. and housing various 
objects of medieval art. 
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Gov can do bigger magic than the 
fairies,” announced Kevin as he 
laid aside his book of elfin tales to 
gaze out at the streaming rain. 

My young son’s habit of musing 
aloud) gives me many a_handy 
glimpse into the workings of his 
mind. And this glimpse he just 
gave me, furnished a concrete ex- 
ample of the fine moral influence of 
the fairy story. 

For although Kevin didn’t realize 
it, stories that deal with characters 
possessing supernatural powers are 
noticeably effective in gaining and 
holding the interest of the young 
child. This may well be due to the 
fact that younger children are not 
yet interested in the “how - to” 
process of accomplishment. Their 
attention span is too short to be 
held by a long recital of step by 
step ways and means. What they 
want is action, and when obstacles 
threaten to slow down a story, they 
prefer that these be cleared away 
quickly and with a minimum of 
fuss. This the fairies can always 
do by simply waving a wand or by 
pronouncing a few eerie words. 


Tm desire to acknowledge a power 
greater than that of nature seems 
almost instinctive in all mankind. 
It is evident that the mind of the 





primitive pagan operates in some- 
thing of this childlike manner. For 
he seeks to endow his idols with 
omnipotence. This fundamental 
longing to rely on a strength of 
limitless abilities, is a basie require- 
ment for worship. To lose it, is to 
the childlike attitude of de- 
pendence without which Heaven is 
closed. 

Whatever the reasons, the fact re- 
mains that younger children, as a 
rule, prefer the fairy story to al- 
most any other kind of literature. 
And the lasting influence for spir- 
itual good achieved by reading these 
tales of the supernatural has been 
demonstrated in more than one in- 
stance. 


lose 


I recall the words of one of my 
old professors. Knowing his great 
reputation as a man of science as 
well as the evidence of his profound 
religious convictions, I once asked 
him by what laboratory experiment 
he had arrived at a belief in God. 
With a humorous twinkle in 
eyes, he exclaimed, “As a 


< 


his 
child I 
read every dog-eared fairy tale book 
in the library!” 


Tie admission shocked me into a 
state of spluttering as I gasped, 
“You mean then, that to you, God is 
no more than a nice myth, comfort- 
ing to the imagination, but with no 
existence in reality!” 

The professor laughed at my con- 
fusioa. “Forgive me for enjoying 
your misery. Now let me explain 
what I really mean. You see, fairy 
tales do not contribute to providing 
the existence of God, but they do 
accustom the mind to thinking in 
supernatural terms. This type of 
thought offers a serious hurdle to 
many people in their considerations 
of a personal God. If the child has 
had sufficient practice in visualizing 


the immaterial through the medium 
of the fairy story, he has often pro- 
vided himself with a logical stair- 
way from childish credulity to de- 
liberate, reasoned belief in the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being. No in- 
deed,” he concluded, “God is not a 
fairy story, but fairies are extra- 
sensory and so is God.” 
— after my enlightening 
conversation with this man_ of 
science, I was teaching English in a 
large public high school. It was 
then I was able to make further 
observation on the value of the fairy 
tale. In one of my classes was a 
bright young girl whom I shall call 
Jean. She was the product of her 
mother’s modern philosophy which 
held that children must be taught 
to believe only what can be seen, or 
what can be proved scientifically. 
As far as Jean’s mother was con- 
cerned, the supernatural did not 
come under the heading of reality 
and hence should be dismissed as 
unworthy of intellectual acceptance. 
Accordingly, Jean was encouraged 
to read only factual books in her 
early childhood. Even such concep- 
tions as Jolly St. Nick and _ the 
Easter Bunny were explained away 
before Jean ever had the thrilling 
happiness of their acquaintance. 
Knowing this girl’s background, 
I was interested in her reactions to 
literature. In our study of Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, she tried to 
make sense out of fairies dancing in 





At the zenith of “progressive education” 
the fairies were outlawed and the child was 
left with very little help in visualizing the 
spiritual. Priscilla O’Brien Mahoney here 
offers a telling argument for the fine moral 
influence of the fairy story. A former school 
teacher. Mrs. Mahoney is now the mother of 
three and “writes for recreation”! She has 
just completed her first book for children. 
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the moonlight and felt disgusted 
with Shakespeare because she 
couldn’t. Nor was she in the least 
amused by the antics of Puck. And 
because Titania was only a figment 
of the imagination, she found her 
unworthy of character study! 

In the same way, the imaginative 
beauly of Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King was completely lost on her. 
She even went so far as to declare 
emphatically that the clandestine 
love affair between Lancelot and the 
king’s wife was too seriously han- 
died for the slight offense it was! 


J EAN Was, without a doubt, the vie- 
tim of an undeveloped imagination 
which deprived her of much of the 
real joy in life. This further en- 
vendered a skeptical attitude toward 
some of the moral values. There 
were others in my classes like Jean 
whose outlook on life one of 
It was more than 
coincidence that these were the pu- 
pils who admitted that what they 
read in childhood contained little or 
no material of an imaginative and 
idealisic nature. 

Pupils like Jean became more and 
more numerous in our public 
schools from the early ‘thirties on 
almost to the present time. And 
the reasons are fairly obvious when 
we remember that these were the 
years when, among other influences, 
“progressive education” 
Slapdash entry into 
schools. 


was 
cynical boredom. 


made its 
the public 


I label this system of education 
“slapdash” because in its impulsive 
eagerness to try out new methods, 
it frequently discarded the “tried 
and true” simply because it was old! 
It is no wonder that such unwise 
efforts at progress often produced 
questionable results. College offi- 
cials declared that never before in 
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the nation’s history had the high 
turned out such poorly 
equipped applicants for higher edu- 
cation! And one of the many things 
progressive educators of — grade 
schools quite naturally ignored was 
the proven value of the literary fan- 
tasy only because it was old—as old 
as the creation of childhood itself. 


schools 


I r was at this time also that science 
was given the throne of intellectual 
supremacy by an unwary public so 
hypnotized that it groveled. This 
pedestal was not so much claimed 
by the scientist himself as it was 
offered him by the gullible layman 
who imagined that because the labo- 
ratory technician was making new 
discoveries through analysis — of 
What was already in the created 
universe, he was therefore capable 
of actually creating that universe! 

As one man of science so ably put 
it, “The ability to produce being 
from that which is not, belongs ex- 
clusively to the realm of religion 
whence comes all material for scien- 
tific analysis.” Nevertheless, not a 
few parents and educators became 
intoxicated with the notion that, 
given enough time, science could 
discover the formula to existence it- 
self and hence it deserved to be 
worshiped. 

Small wonder that Lang’s Blue 
Fairy Book and Ancient Greek 
Myths were relegated to the dust 
heap. Reading that dealt with su- 
pernatural being was unprofitable 
at best when the reality of the un- 
seen was thought to have been 
banished by the careful analysis of 
matter. 


| * Hans Christian Andersen had 
written his immortal fairy stories at 
this time, his work would never have 
seen the light of day so far as pub- 





WELCOME 
lishers were concerned. Such lit- 
erature is always a financial risk in 
aun era when the material is thought 
to be the only reality. 

None the less, the old time fairy 
tale is a demonstrable power for 
In the first place, a proper 
enjoyment of life, as well as a fine 
toleration of our fellow man de- 
pends, for the most part, on a well- 
developed sense of values. While 
there are many ways of gaining a 
knowledge of what is worth while in 
life, an early grounding in fairy 
lore, strange as it may seem, is an 
effective method that is. still 
often overlooked. 

For contrary to the opinion of 
many adults, the fundamental 
truths found in most fairy tales are 
their most potent value. Good 
fairies eventually emerge the victors 
in their strivings with wrinkled 
witches and evil hobgoblins. When 
the child outgrows his interest in 
fairies, he is likely to carry his dis- 
gust with the ugliness of witches 
into an active the 
forces of evil. 


good. 


too 


resistance to 


| addition, the ability to evaluate 
men apart from their material pos- 
sessions is necessary if one is to pur- 
sue a more purposeful life. 
antidote for the deadly urge to keep 


It is an 
up with the Joneses. Fairy god- 
mothers often teach this lesson as 
in the case of Cinderella. Here the 
sodmother transformed the ragged 
girl into a lovely princess because 
her character was such that it 
merited supernatural help. Fairies 
are not at all concerned with the 
wealth or family backgrounds of 
the people they befriend. 

It is refreshing to note that the 
teaching of values through the effec- 
tive guise of the fairy story is slowly 
gaining promoters. One of the fore- 
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most of these is Mr. Walt Disney 
who, several years ago, bravely pro- 
duced Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs. The rapturous applause of 
little ones from all over the coun- 
try thundered so loudly one would 
have thought the seven wee gnomes 
had just returned from their native 
Black Forest where they had gone 
into hiding for so many years. 

So great was the the success of 
this story of the triumph of good 
over evil, that other pictures of its 
kind followed and all of them were 
amazingly well received. Mr. Disney 
deserves the highest praise for his 
refreshing contributions to a world 
grown soured from an overdose of 
materialistic realism. 


| * is also encouraging to observe 
that, at long last, fairy stories are 
beginning to appear for sale in book 
stores, Librarians, too, are dusting 
off some of these idealistic works of 
fantasy that, in years gone by, 
proved so effective in training young 
minds to appreciate the “good, the 
true, and the beautiful.” 

With all of these favorable por- 
tents, it may not be too soon to hope 
that many more children will begin 
to benefit spiritually from delightful 
excursions into the land of make- 
believe. It was a child, thus trained 
to visualize the unseen, that James 
Whitcomb Riley quoted in his poem 
“The Raggedy Man”: 

“An’ wite by the pump in our pas- 
ture-lot, 
He showed me the hole 

Wunks is got, 

At lives ’way deep in the ground, 
an’ can 
Turn into me, er ’Lizabuth Ann!” 


‘at the 


“But God,” concludes Kevin, “ean 
do even bigger magic than that.” 














The Heart of War 


by ROGER L. 


War isn’t war because of death. 
Or light rammed into the dark from 
You 
nudge over rotting corpses, drag 
yourself through mud, maybe hear 
some wounded scream sudden and 
flop over dead 


155’s somewhere down below. 


pretty soon death 
means nothing. Guns shudder the 
out of you until you get 
slopped up with the front, so tired 
your legs work like pistons and you 
still can’t feel them, so tired some- 
times you could sleep on the muzzle 
of one of them guns. You get used 
to dirt and sleeping on muck and 
all the stink that beetlebacks you 
thicker than mud_ plastered over 
your pants and and face, 
thicker than the hulk of your own 
body. But these are only the stuff 
of war. 


nerves 


boots 


When something happens. Some- 
thing you don’t understand. Some- 
thing that crams up under your ribs 
and makes you realize you're just a 
human guy with the feelings you 
had as a small kid squatted in some 
back alley of Baltimore. Watching 
traflic choke up at the end. And you 
hate the cold that rattles through 
your bones. You hate it until it 
puts you to sleep, snuggled for 
warmth against a world at war. 
Perhaps there you touch reality. 
That something explains war, ex- 
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plains why war is what war is not. 

We went through Naples together 
and pulled the Volturno. 
George thought then we'd be back 
in the States for the next Christmas; 
not °43, °44. So did I, just to escape 
it all. We hoped, and prayed, too, 
I suppose, when we cursed. But 
everything sludged down to a stop 
above the river: mid-November, 
December, mid - December 
slopes, same valley, same 
mountains, same dull cursing. And 
the leather of my boots was begin- 
ning torot. Nights went cold. Win- 
ter equipment hung up back of the 
front. And we shivered out the long 
days lying in rain and mud, or pry- 
ing Germans out of the hills one by 
one. 


across 


Same 
paste 


Faces that brighted in the au- 
tumn run up Italy drew down be- 
fore December winds; lips_ thin, 
purple along the edges. Sight fining 
down in the sockets. 





The agnostic, caught in the reek, the muck, 
the utter disillusionment of war, watches as 
his buddy receives the Host on the night of 
Christ’s birth — and 
right, maybe we've got to touch the heart of 
war. Roger L. Slakey, Jr., graduate student 
in Comparative Literature at Johns Hopkins, 
Baltimore, toned down his story. for te de- 


wonders: maybe he’s 


scription. he was told, was “too darned true 
to convince anyone.” 
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I knew every inch of mud there, 
stared at the heads of every body; 
because we lay for days, sometimes 
creeping forward, halting, creeping, 
always on our bellies except when 
we knocked out a huddle of Nazis 
and gained a few feet, or lost, for a 
day’s work. There is little shift on 
the front. 

I grew punchy, the hunger 
stopped gnawing me, and my brain 
pursed and shriveled against my 
skull. Some of the boys flushed 
through the pallor of exhaustion, 
because even when you sleep, your 
eyes burn afterward with the sleep- 
lessness of it. Fever. But they 
needed men on the front so they 
stayed, or slumped behind, dead. 


A. TER a while I got too indifferent 
tocare. And sometimes lying in the 
belting rain listening to guns rattle 
behind and the pock-pock of the 
rain on my thigh, I’d get to think- 
ing about things I’d done or seen 
when I was a small kid, thinking 
mavbe of some girl and her warm 
hair, or something kind somebody 
done me, like that woman below the 
Volturno when I came at dusk 
through her village. 

That old woman sitting beside her 
cottage, like someone hulked down 
beside the rubble of his life, staring 
into the rain. Because the village 
had been in the line of fire it was 
almost completely demolished. 
There was no one else in the town, 
nothing but a small dog standing 
over the head and torso of a smaller 
kid. I tried to help her off the road, 
but she sat staring at me dumb-like, 
with a rosary creeping through her 
fingers. I said, “American”; she 
smiled, but I couldn’t inch her until 
a couple of Messerschmitts ladled 
down for arun. Hotshot pilots. She 
lumbered up against my arm and 
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pulled me into the skeletal remains 
of her cottage. 

She nodded toward the far wall 
against which corpses were huddled 
on the floor. In the dusk I could 
just etch their forms, five of them, 
five girls, five girls not yet smelling 
of death. 

“Dead?” 

She nodded, a thick leathery nod. 

“Germans,” she said. 

I stood there watching the dark 
air curdle up the roofless walls, up 
against an ash-toned sky, over the 
vanishing Messerschmitts. Rain 
dripped on my arm; I didn’t move, 
because she held me. And she was 
silent, looking at the bodies. But | 
felt how alone she was _ standing 
there mumbling prayers off beads | 
could not touch and how I had no 
sympathy with her and couldn't 
have it, for her, for her and her dead 
kids, or anyone else. 


Piesn plaiting a soul into itself in 
the almost silence of advance and 
the drone of vanishing planes. The 
damp ache of my shoulders batten- 
ing me down to a soddy reality and 
all its objects night draws together 
out of the hunger for identity. Un- 
der the lid reality tears them apart. 
We two, five dead girls by the wall, 
one wall, a shoddy cypress behind 
the wall, on a hill, folded into one 
thick mat of night; yet reaching out 
I could touch only myself. And felt 
isolation still. 

Perhaps she smelled my animal 
exhaustion because the night drew 
us together. She reached up and 
touched my shoulder. Or perhaps 
she understood the pain in my eyes, 
if pain registers any more, in pain. 

“reg 

She nodded her rainsopped head. 
“Germans,” she said. “You.” 


I left her watching the girls. 
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When I turned to go, she kissed my 


hand through fumbled Italian. 

We rested that night a few miles 
below the river. I thought of the 
woman probably sitting out the 
night on her stool praying for the 
guy who murdered her kids and for 
us slopping behind to kill them for 
it. It didn’t make sense. What in 
life does? But still 1 wondered how 
death could not make her hate. Per- 
haps she only hid it. Shell-shocked 
anyway. 

Seeing that kind of thing, turning 
it over later. Over and Over. 
you. 


Jags 


W:. stied together in the fields, 
George and me, our last night. We 
could smell the chattle of bodies 
torn by shelling. Listening to the 
guns, and our own exhaustion. 
There’s nothing to do on a front but 
listen to guns, and your 
thoughts until exhaustion 
them out; then you 
haustion, 


own 
drives 
listen to ex- 


I could tell George was dreaming 
of home; he’d got a letter two weeks 
ago and when it wasn’t raining he’d 
poke it up under his glasses and 
read it; or lie there just looking at 
it through the mud of his paws, like 
now. Grizzle-faced, tank -chested 
George, crouched beside me watch- 
ing the 155’s pound German posi- 
tions on the upper ridges. Dream- 
ing of his wife; the kid he’d never 
seen. We lay close for warmth. 
Clothes thin against the cold. Nei- 
ther of us slept. I got to wondering 
why we fought at all; and couldn’t 
sleep. George dreamed of home; 
and couldn’t sleep. 

Waiting in the rain and the mud 
and the wind and the stench of rot- 
ting bodies (they looted the wait of 
time) waiting to kill maybe a dozen 
guys on the other side of some hill, 
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a dozen guys squatted behind ma- 
chine guns waiting to kill. Dream- 
ing of back home. Some of them 
with kids that laughed, like George’s 
kid. Thinking of home. I started 
dreaming, too, not of home, but to 
get rid of the thoughts that the guys 
we'd come to kill were like us, in 
the dry beds of their eyes aching for 
home. If I thought of that I couldn’t 
hate. And if you don’t hate you 
can’t kill. So I thought of that old 
lady back of the Volturno, until | 
heard her thick prayer in the rain; 
then I turned my head and with 
my fist dug at the burning in my 
eyes. 

“Got any idea what day it is?’ 

“Look, George,” I muttered, “the 
only thing I got to measure days 
with is death. And I’m still alive.” 

“Don’t get hot.” 

“In this wind?” 


, 


W: heard machine guns. stutter 


way up. Like spurts of a trapped 
cat. The Germans knew we'd be 
coming somehow from somewhere. 
They were jittery. So were we. 
They fired, no aim. Perhaps to rip 
the jitter out of their hands. Beaten 
under the days of pounding. Some 
of those who'd been giving up said 
their supply line was miles to the 
rear; they had no ammunition, some 
of them, and only scraps of food. 
We hoped they were cracking, but 
they held on, like ticks. 

George dug my ribs. 
what day is it?” 

“Tt’s night.” 

“Yea. It’s Christ’s birth, 
Buddy. Merry Christmas.” 

Christ’s birth, in a mess like this. 

The shelling started again. Light 
ripped the throat of the spent night 
intermittently and staggered over 
shattered trees. I saw a man run 
toward us, hit the mud. Drizzle 


“Come on, 


too, 
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gauzing over us in the lightening 
wind. I watched him edge up 
through the pocked ground below 
us. 

“Hey, Father, doesn’t your skin 
mean anything to you?” George 
blurted at him as he came slithering 
up. 

“Come in out of the cold, Padre,” 
| moved over, and we straightened 
out, 

“Merry Christmas, 
wedged between us. 
pagan, yet, George?” 


George 


boys.” He 
“Convert this 


shook his head == and 
laughed, “War’s the only reality he 
sees.” 

“How so?” 

“The inane slaughter of it all,” 1 
said. “The hate of a whole world 
pitted against itself through poor 
devils who can’t even hate like men. 
You want us to live an ideal, and 
you beat yourself out in this front 
for it. Well, this here’s our ideal; 
maybe it’s the best we can do. And 
it ain't much, but it’s the only thing 
we've ever had throughout history. 
And it’s the human ideal.” 

“IT suppose it is,” the chaplain 
stretched out and flopped over on 
his belly, “unless your flesh reeks of 
the smell of it.” 

“Yea?” 

“The guts of the problem is not 
so much hatred as too much love 
disappointed. War always begins 
with ideals and disillusionment.” 

“Yea,” George sounded in, “and 
we louse up even the ideal of war. 
The only thing we do is bawl for 
home.” 

“Pitch it, George,” I argued, 
“we're the suckers. Some power- 
mad fool started it, we didn’t.” 

“Because he wanted peace in 
national security and had to fight 
for it. That’s where you never find 
it, because it involves competition. 
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Christ didn’t come to bring peace to 
this world, He couldn’t. It wasn’t 
His to begin with. He knew it, and 
if He hadn’t, the devil reminded 
Him of it. Souls belonged to Him, 
and He came for them. That's what 
the meant on Christmas, 
peace to men on the earth, not peace 
to the earth. The earth will have to 
fight itself out of existence. 

“War destroys the temples of its 
gods, and desolation of these fields 
destroys their desolation. Someone 
said that, but I can’t remember who. 
It means that we find God, going 
the wrong way. Not always, but 
often.” 

“Maybe so, but a man can’t kill 
euys while he prays for peace.” 

“If he’s responsible; we got free 
wills, but we’re subject to other free 
wills, too. Sometimes we’re not re- 
sponsible.” 

“You said once we all shared the 
guilt of war.” 

“Yea.” The priest shifted. “That's 
why Christ came. But He couldn't 
get allmen. And through our prior 
guilt we share the responsibility.” 


angels 


I RESTED on my elbows, head on my 
arms, and thought of what he said, 
but more of him; this tough, sloppy 


bulk of a priest. He was rough, 
rheumed with muck like the rest of 
us, stinking and cold. But he 
grinned when he talked of God in 
the clatter of guns. And he loved 
the men. They liked him for it, all 
of them, even those like me, with no 
belief. He fit wherever he was, this 
big, square-headed Pollack out of 
Detroit. 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

The pounding got steadier. I 
hoped they were breaking. I no- 
ticed the priest hoop up slowly 
over his black kit and dig into it. In 
the shell light I watched him gentle 
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the Host slowly on his hands. It lay 
candoured on his thick, clabber 
hands, and he raised it, made a cross 
over George’s eyes and gave It to 
him. In a stumble of Latin. 

Silence seemed to cupola us from 
the noise of war, a moment, when 
he delivered that Host. Probably 
because of concentration. We lay 
quiet for a few minutes. Then the 
priest kneed up and grabbed his kit. 

“Perhaps that perfects our isola- 
tion and draws us into the heart of 
war. I’ve got to shove.” 

He reached his’ hands over 
George’s head and muttered; then 
he turned to me “Come on, Bill, you 
might as well get a Catholic bless- 
ing; it’s free.” When I slipped off 
my helmet, his hands gloved down 
damp and thick over my head. The 
wind fanned up the 
neck. 

“Okay, boys. 


hair on my 
God love you. 
Merry Christmas.” He slid to the 
path below. In the dark I heard his 
body slobber down in the mud try- 
ing to get a footing. Then I didn’t 
hear him any more. 


I CURLED up wondering at the irony 
of the place, shells arcing over an 


argument. Priest giving his God to 
another man, that man dreaming of 
home and love, all of us here to kill. 

Someone fell below us to the left. 
I cocked back on my elbow. Some- 
one else hit, apparently tripped over 
the first. 

“Dumm Kopf.” 

One voice muttered to the other. 
Germans lost trying to get back to 
headquarters or this flank of their 
position. Even in shell light. We 
slipped up a little and over to the 
left. The sky burst out again and 
in the puddle of light three of them. 

George suddenly leaped, fired 
wild of the man on his feet. The 
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man whirled, 


dropped. 


fired twice, and 
I saw George spin half- 
round. He sunk over my back. | 
fired. In the morning I found two 
of them dead. The other got off 
somehow. I didn’t hear him 
Or perhaps there were only two. 

George heaved, when I started to 
feel him in the sudden dark. 

“Gut, Bill.’ His legs doubled un- 
der his chin. “Guess I won't see... 
my kid. ‘Tell Connie Com- 
munion... Christmas... iI] make 
it easier... . Mother of God... pray 
a ee a 

He never mentioned pain, just 
this. And died. Months swapped 
for a minute. You’d expect some- 
thing dramatic or at least longer. 
Something with climax. But there’s 
nothing in war that’s climax, even 
the end of it. The only thing it be- 
comes is the death of a buddy 
plowed up at close range. Ina shell 
burst I saw him, belly torn open, 
one hand laying in the gap under 
his ribs. There wasn’t much blood. 


aq) 
p\?- 


ie left me empty, perhaps because 
I expected more. But in an empti- 
ness following expectation we some- 
times grasp the something through 
banality, which fulfillment would 
destroy. In the early morning light 
curded beside him it was that 
crushed into my groins, and I felt 
the weight of only life between us. 
I saw the kid in me still, the kid I’d 
been in Baltimore that evening 
hunched alone against the wall 
watching traffic choke up at the far 
end. Afraid to move because down 
by the cans I seen three guys slug 
an old man and I knew I couldn't 
help. Maybe our lives are knit in 
pain, and maybe his death is my 
death, waiting here. Or the life be- 
tween us is his, though I wear it. 
You think there’s maybe nothing 





THIS IS THE LIGHT! 


real but pain and death. Then a 
guy dies like that, writhing in pain, 
thinking of someone else. And 
you wonder. Because war, the 
monotony of death, the same dull 
routine of men seducing girls before 
death, or the march to death blanch- 
ing the flesh of men. Whether they 
die, whether they touch the flesh. 
You read it in a single line of front- 
punched faces. But what you see in 
their eyes is not pain, not greed or 
lust, not even despair, but withered 
roots snarled through green ambi- 
tions and a child’s need, the confu- 
sion about it all. Yet when someone 
dies like this, you think there is 
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maybe something below untouched, 
or growing in it. Maybe we are 
made for something more than war, 
because he died, but died, somehow, 
out of death. Maybe death, like 
George’s death, is the best life most 
of us can ever know. 

Maybe. Yea, maybe. But, God, 
how can you tell that to a kid? How 
can his kid understand he died 
fighting for peace? Or do we un- 
derstand? Do I? 

That chaplain lying in the mud 
with his Christ in his hands, may- 
be, maybe after all, he’s right. 
Maybe we've got to touch the heart 
of war. 


This is the Light! 


by M. CHRISTINE KOTTE 


iW ITH what immeasurable plenitude of grace 
The sympathies of men in fancy fly 

Back to that midnight when a Mother’s face 
Winced to hear a God-Child’s feeble cry! 
The tender years have held Him, living still, 
And in the secret silence of this morn, 

Not in a stable locked within a hill, 

But in your love’s strong fastness He is born. 


Oh, hold Him closely, shield Him from the night: 


This is the Star that flamed 


this is the Light! 





ince upon a time... 





by BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


ee 

Over upon a time... .”’ What a strange little phrase it Is 
when you take it apart. No one word in it seems related to an- 
other, yet to children of another generation the phrase spelled 
pure magic. To a fortunate few it still does, but for too many 
children the modern substitute is “Stick ’em up!” or “Drop that 
gun, you rat!” 

Although any honest and thoughtful person will admit, 
judging by his own experience and observation, that our na- 
tional reading habits have seriously deteriorated, it is with a 
bit of a shock that we learn from a recent survey conducted by 
one of our great universities that 48% of all Americans read no 
book at all during the course of a year. One person out of every 
two never reads a book. Which of the two will your own child 
be? The answer to that question should concern every parent 
who feels a responsibility for training the leadership group of 
the next generation. 

An extensive educational survey in the elementary field 
c comes up with another startling statement to the effect that 
c= 7,000,000 of the nation’s 26,000,000 children have great diffi- 

culty in reading and that at least half of those who can’t read 
are just as intelligent as those who can. The inability to read 
well is the root of all sorts of mental, physical, and emotional 
ills and constitutes a grave problem in education. What can 
you do for the intelligent non-readers? Well, for one thing you 
can give them plenty of attractive easy books to tempt them to 
practice reading. It is constant practice of the reading skills 
that makes the efficient reader. 

If, happily, those surveys have scared you into action you 
should be heading for the stores immediately in search of books 
for Christmas giving. Good books, unfortunately, are expensive, 


3 
. 
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but don’t buy rewritten classics or 
cheap, badly written formula stories 
and “series” books just because 
they are cheap. Even among the 
“good” books, there are choices to 
be made. Consult your nearest li- 
brarian for good titles and editions. 
Surround your children with good 
books. Read books to them. Read 
books with them. Take them to the 
library regularly. Make books and 
reading a happy and _ stimulating 
part of life. Most children will read 
when reading is a part of the family 
pattern. Parents get a little weary 
sometimes of hearing the same old 
admonitions time after time. If, 
however, you are reading this arti- 
cle at all you must be one of those 
admirable progenitors who actually 
like to be reminded, in which case 
you will enjoy a glimpse at some of 
the new children’s books. 


Avan. stories are always a good 
buy because the whole family likes 
them and because they last through 
many rereadings. Topping the fall 
list in this category is the thorough- 
ly delightful Finnegan II, His Nine 
Lives in which two former Newbery 


medal winners team up to make 
Finnegan a cat of distinction. The 
story is by the well-loved Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey, and the exactly- 
right pictures by Kate Seredy at her 
delightful best (Viking $2.50). An- 
other lovely cat book is Clare Tur- 
lay Newberry’s Ice Cream for Two, 
a good read-to-yourself or read- 
aloud story (ninety per cent true, 
she says) with twenty-two of Mrs. 
Newberry’s soft, furry crayon 
drawings of Pounce, a delectable 
Siamese kitten (Harper $2.50). 
Progressing to dogs, a new Giant 
Golden Book is Elizabeth Coats- 
worth’s Dog Stories containing a 
goodly number of her original 
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stories and poems with illustrations 
by Rojankovsky (Simon & Schuster 
$1.50). Much smaller in size but 
large in interest and amusement is 
Dodd’s reissue of Michael and 
Patsy, featuring the two _ lovable 
Sealyhams made popular by Doro- 
thy and Marguerite Bryan ($2.50). 

Bears are always a favorite with 
small fry, and A Bear Is a Bear, by 
Inez Hogan, can double as a picture 
book and a natural history manual, 
primer style. The pictures are bet- 
ter than the text (Dutton $2). Little 
Frightened Tiger by Golden Mac- 
donald and Leonard Weisgard is 
one of those books with almost too 
obvious a lesson, this time the con- 
quering of fear (Doubleday $2.50). 


Ox: of the best buys in the animal 
picture book class is the Garth Wil- 
liams Golden Book, Baby Farm Anit- 
mals, with its substantial board 
pages, brief interesting text, and 
perfectly charming pictures (Simon 
& Schuster $1). Ivah Green’s Ani- 
mals Under Your Feet is an unusu- 
ally entertaining and informative 
book about small animals, well il- 
lustrated (Grosset $2.75), and Lone 
Muskrat, by the popular Glen 
Rounds is a_ good-looking, easy- 
reading story for grammar grade 
reading tables (Holiday $2.25). 
Incidentally, although a dragon 
is not precisely an authentic animal, 
Holiday House has re-issued The 
Reluctant Dragon from Kenneth 
Grahame’s beloved Dream Days, in 





The story hour is a happy time for those 
fortunate children mothers and fa- 
thers value the best in literature and are 
eager to share it with their small fry. Here 
Blanche Jennings Thompson, 
children’s literature at the University of 
Rochester. makes careful selection of the 
good books recently published to aid in 
Christmas giving. 


whose 


lecturer on 
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a charming edition illustrated by 
Ernest Shepard. It’s perfect ($2). 
Hardly more authentic, but defi- 
nitely entertaining, is Homer the 
tortoise in Margaret J. Baker’s 
Homer Sees the Queen, a typically 
English tale of a talking tortoise 
who attends the Coronation with 
startling results. This one is for 
competent middle-grade 
(Whittlesey $2.50). 

Birds are indubitably real, how- 
ever, and the names of Berta and 
Elmer Hader on a book are a guar- 
antee of a true and interesting story 
with lovely pictures. The Friendly 
Phoebe is just that, and birdlovers 
of any age will enjoy it (Macmillan 
$2.25). 


readers 


A THOROUGHLY delightful book in 
the realm of fantasy that wiil cap- 
ture the attention of any _ book- 
lover, young or old, is Mary Nor- 
ton’s The Borrowers, originally 
published in England. It should be 
on every Christmas list (Harcourt 
$2.50). Another special recommen- 
dation is the new uniform edition 
of the beloved “Little House” books 
by Laura Ingalls Wilder, with satis- 
fying illustrations by Garth Wil- 
liams. The Little House on the 
Prairie and all the others are now 
available at $2.75 (Harper). 

A gay and amusing story called 
The Little Red Fire Engine is the 
work of Graham Greene, of all peo- 
ple, and has fine colorful illustra- 
tions by Dorothy Craigie (Lothrop 
$2). Another unusual and attrac- 
tive book is Charlotte Steiner's 
Happy Birthday Book, an anthology 
of stories and poems for every year 
from one to six. It is a large book 
with brightly colored illustrations 
(Garden City $2.50). Unusual, too, 
and very interesting, is Here Comes 
the School Train, by William H. 
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Bunce, with photographie illustra- 
tions by the author. It is the true 
story of the school trains that bring 
education to isolated children in 
Northern Ontario, Canada—a_ good 
reading table book for middle grades 
(Dutton $2). Munro Leaf’s Read- 
ing Can Be Fun (Lippincott $2.25) 
needs no recommendation to any- 
one who knows the author’s other 
books. This one is particularly im- 
portant to both parents and chil- 
dren, as well as teachers. 


BE sncvenive HENRY and Wesley 
Dennis are a team hard to beat in 
the depiction of horses by word and 
picture. Now they turn their atten- 
tion to a lovable little shaggy burro 
and the result is just what you 
might expect. Brighty of the Grand 
Canyon is a family book of truth 
and beauty (Rand $2.95). Nowhere 
but nowhere, to paraphrase a cer- 


tain famous advertising slogan, can 
you spend a happier hour or two 
than with The Highly Trained Dogs 
of Professor Petit, by Carol Ryrie 
Brink. The time is 1852, the place 


Puddling Center, and the story 
highly diverting (Maemillan $2.50). 

Anything, but anything that may 
improve the manners of the present 
generation is worth trying, and 
Bernice Bryant’s P’s and Q’s for 
Boys and Girls is aimed at children 
of grade school age, with humor 
and indirection. It ought to help 
(Bobbs $2.50). Then there is the 
“anthology of good-humored verse” 
selected by Ogden Nash out of his 
own capacious and capricious mem- 
ory, The Moon Is Shining Bright as 
Day. Almost of necessity it parallels 
other children’s anthologies, but it 
has an undeniablt Ogden Nash 
touch (Lippincott $3). 

Mother Goose Riddle Rhymes, by 
Joseph Low, is for the third and 
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fourth graders who love riddles and 
rebuses —a good rainy day book 
(Harcourt $2.50). Pamela Bianco’s 
The Doll in the Window (Oxford 
$2) is a delicate and original story 
for any little girl of doll age. A new 
Marie Hall Ets book is Another 
Day, an amusing make-believe story 
with plenty of pictures and repeti- 
tion for beginning readers (Viking 
$1.79). 

Two old stories in fine new dress 
are Hans Christian Andersen’s The 
Steadfast Tin Soldier, which Scrib- 
ner offers in a good translation by 
M. R. James with many colored 
drawings by Marcia Brown ($2.25), 
and Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind 
in the Willows with additional 
drawings by Ernest Shepara and a 
jacket and cover design by Valenti 
Angelo, also Scribner ($2.50). 


‘Tne busy mothers who have wel- 


comed the wise and competent han- 
dling of small children and _ their 
interests by the gifted Dr. Frances 
Horwich in the nationally popular 
television feature, Ding Dong 
School, will be glad to know that 
several small inexpensive books 
written by “Miss Frances” for her 
devoted audience of sub-school age 
are available at nearly all stores, 
even the five-and-tens. Titles in- 
clude A Day Down Town with 
Daddy, Your Friend the Policeman, 
and others (Rand 25 cents). There 
is also a volume for parents, called 
Ding Dong School (Rand $2, cloth, 
$1 paper). 

A fine and distinguished book is 
Claire Huchet Bishop’s All Alone, 
with illustrations by Feodor Rojan- 
kovsky. Without preaching, _ it 
teaches the lesson of brotherhood 
(Viking $2.50). The same lesson is 
implicit in the especially notable 
Rain in the Winds, a story of India 
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with story and pictures by Claire 
and George Louden. Adults as well 
as children will get great satisfac- 
tion from this beautiful 
(Scribner $2.50). 

Another excellent book with 
every-day common sense and famil- 
iar incident in an affectionate fam- 
ily setting is Take It Easy, by 
Thelma Harrington Bell, illustrated 
by Corydon Bell (Viking $2.50). 
Big Brother Danny, by Jean Fiedler 
(Holiday $1.75), intended to help 
a child adjust to the advent of a new 
baby, is partially successful, but the 
incident in which Danny is left 
alone in the house to take care of 
the new baby seems highly ques- 
tionable. 


book 


Biers PAGE has made a lovely 
and satisfying book for family use 
in Hear Our Prayer, a collection of 
best-loved prayers for children, se- 
lected by S. Banigan and J. Pegis 
with quaint and decorative illustra- 
tion. Ask for the Catholie edition 
(Garden City $1). Another very 
worthwhile book for Catholic 
homes and libraries is Leo Politi’s 
The Mission Beil, with his lovely 
color-filled pictures and authentic 
text which tells the story of the fa- 
mous Franciscan, Father Junipero 
Serra, and the building of the Cali- 
fornia missions (Scribner $2.25). 
Suitable for Catholic high school 
libraries is In the Steps of Jesus, 
by H. V. Morton (Dodd $3). It 
brings a new reality to the scenes 
and customs of the Holy Land. The 
Golden Christmas Manger, beauti- 
fully designed in rich color by Helen 
Sewell, comes boxed with directions 
for cutting and assembling ($1.50). 
There is a Little Golden Cut-Out 
Manger, too, and you don’t have to 
cut out the pictures (Simon & 
Schuster 25 cents). Christmas Kit- 
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fen, a delightful picture story with 
photographs and bright text by 
Janet Konkle, concerns a homeless 
kitten on Christmas Eve (Children’s 
Press $1.50). 

The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
has just published a small, twenty- 
five cent booklet, The Life of Jesus, 
with colored reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings and lovely short 
poems by Leslie Savage Clark 
whose verse has appeared in THE 
CaTHoLic WoriLp; and from David 
MeKay comes a delicately charm- 
ing English book, The Childhood of 
Jesus, by Magdalen Eldon = and 
Frances Phipps, with very effective 
black and white illustrations and an 
unusual approach to the theme ($2 
and worth it!). 

Another perfect book for Christ- 
mas giving is Jn Clean Hay, by Eric 
P. Kelly, all about a puppet show 
based on the old Polish miracle play 
called Szopka Krakowska, or Kra- 
kow Stable. Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham have made lovely colored 
drawings for this timely book, and 
it costs only $1.25 (Macmillan). 
The St. Anthony Guild Press will 
have in time for Christmas, 
Our Lord and I, a small book with 
simple rhymes by Catherine Beebe 
and very attractive drawings by 
Robb Beebe (75 cents). 


also 


Bhocasrny for children is rarely 
distinguished since the material is 
inevitably somewhat hackneyed. A 
new and attractive Lincoln story is 


Three Rivers South, by Virginia 
Eifert, with drawings by Thomas 
Hart Benton (Dodd $2.95). Three 
new Grosset Signature Books at 
$1.50 are The Story of Theodore 
Roosevelt, by Winthrop Neilson, 
The Story of Andrew Jackson, by 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, and 
The Story of Joan of Are, by 
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Jeanette Covert Nolan, all attrac- 
live in appearance and easy to read. 
Moreover, they look easy, an impor- 
tant thing to slow readers. 

Famous Humanitarians, by Wil- 
liam Oliver Stevens, in Dodd’s Fa- 
mous Biographies series 
will appeal to parochial school 
teachers because it contains inter- 
esting sketches of Louis Braille, 
Father Damien and Brother Joseph, 
and Saint Vincent de Paul. Ol 
particular interest to teachers and 
librarians, as well as to artists 
and collectors is the fascinating 
and well illustrated Children’s Toys 
throughout the Ages, by 
Daikey (Praeger $4.95). 


($2.75) 


Leslie 


Junon novels are still a weak area 
in the publication of children’s 
books. Stories tend to be super- 
ficial, weak in plot, and undistin- 
guished in style. One of the better 
ones is Blue Smoke by Dorothy 
Lyons (Harcourt $2.75), a horse 
story with a mystery angle and il- 
lustrations by Wesley Dennis. 
Golden Slippers, by Lee Wyndham 
(Longmans $2.75), though unim- 
pressive as a story, will interest the 
thousands of ballet-minded girls in 
this country. 

A story with a more serious 
theme is A Chance to Belong, by 
Emma Atkins Jacobs (Holt $2.50). 
It deals with the difficulties of the 
displaced Czechoslovakian Karel 
family, especially the boy Jan, in 
adjusting to American industrial 
and educational patterns. John R. 
Tunis, in his last book, The Other 
Side of the Fence (Morrow $2.50), 
takes seventeen - year-old Robin 
Longe on a cross-country trip that 
spells freedom and adventure, mis- 
ery and happiness, and in the end 
a new appreciation of home and 
parents. Devoted readers of Ralph 
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Moody’s Little Britches and Man of 
the Family will welcome his third 
book, The Fields of Home, in which 
Little Britches becomes Ralph for 
good and reaches manly stature in 
an exciting year on his grand- 
father’s Maine farm. The only com- 
plaint is that Mother and the rest 
of the family are missing. Mr. 
Moody will have to bring them up 
to date, too (Norton $3.50). 


| F the field of sports and adven- 
ture there are R. W. Daly’s Guns of 
Yorktown, a story of the Revolu- 
tionary War for fairly good readers 
(Dodd $2.50) and a fast, exciting 
basketball story by the always 
dependable Stephen Meader, Spark- 
plug of the Hornets. Peewee Car- 
son will be an_ inspiration to 
self-conscious, pint-sized boys (Har- 
court $2.75). Deep Down Under, 


by John J. Floherty, comprises au- 


thentie stories about the daring 
men whose daily place of business 
is the ocean floor. The whole fam- 
ily will enjoy reading about the 
Aqualungers, Frogmen, Mask and 
Fin Swimmers, and just plain 
divers (Lippincott $2.85). 

For your space-minded teen-ager 
there are books like The Star Seek- 
ers, by Milton Lesser (Winston 
Science Fiction Series $2), but for 
straightforward, clear information, 
sasily understood even by older 
grade school pupils, Your Trip into 
Space, by Lynn Poole, is exception- 
ally good (Whittlesey $2.50). 

Two Random House Landmark 
books of very good value at $1.50 
are the war-time best seller, Thirty 
Second Over Tokyo, by Capt. Ted 
W. Lawson, now expertly edited 
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for young people by Bob Considine; 
and the Battle of Britain, by Quentin 
Reynolds, the stirring true story of 
British courage in the days of the 
Nazi bombings. Both are fine ad- 
venture books for age ten and up; 
and for the “western” addicts, 
Shannon Garst’s Ten Gallon Hat 
has everything — cowboys, bronco- 
busting, rodeos, and all the rest, in 
an easy-reading vocabulary. 


Tue Psalmist says, speaking of 
wisdom: “Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all her paths are 
peace.” There isn’t much peace in 
the noisy, nervous, unsettled world 
we live in. We have to make what 
peace we can for curselves. Let 
there be, every day, at least one 
space of quiet, one hour of peace, 
when the family can read together 
and enjoy the riches of literature. 
Give the children a chance to listen 
to well-written tales of knights who 
spoke a gracious language and 
ladies who cherished modesty and 
grace. Let them learn to love the 
olden tales of humor and adventure, 
of courage and faith and mercy. 
Read to them the fine old poems as 
well as the gay modern jingles and 
talk with them about the beautiful 
and imaginative illustrations pro- 
vided in generous measure by great 
and gifted artists, old and new. 
Make the story hour the happiest 
hour of the day so that your chil- 
dren, even after they are men and 
women grown, will never become 
so entangled in the material things 
of this world that their eyes will 
not brighten and_ their pulses 
quicken at the age-old magic of 
“Once upon a time.” 





Qhristmas Dymu 


Translated by Charles Connors, C.S.Sp. 


(From Lauds for the Feast of the Nativity) 


From East’s new risen sun 
Through all the bounds of earth 
We sing to Christ, our Prince, 
Of Virgin Mary born. 


Blest Maker of the world 
Our lowly frame assumed 
To save. as Man, all men, 
Lest one of His be lost. 


Celestial grace infused 

Chaste Mother’s heart; 
then womb 

Of Maiden treasure held 

Incomprehensible. 


Instant virvinal breast 
Domain of God becomes, 
And she who knew not man 
Has now conceived a Son. 


Whom Gabriel had foretold 


And Whom while yet unborn 
The Baptist thrilled to know, 


At last to light is brought. 


To lie on straw He bore, 
Nor shied from manger: He 


Who feeds each hungry bird 


Was fed on mother’s milk. 


A heavw’nly chorus sings 
Its joyous hymn to God, 


And 


know. 


sheepmen Shepherd 


Creator of all things. 


To Jesus, Virgin-born, 
To Father, Spirit sweet, 
May highest glory be 
For everlasting time. 





Vocational Groups 


by PAUL 


CCseranes it must be evident to 
every American that there exists in 
our society today divisive elements 
which hinder the perfection of a 
truly co-operative and co-ordinated 
society. Labor and management, 
the owner and the worker — too 
many in these factions seem to be 
always at odds. And what is the 


solution to this constant bickering? 
Surely, it must be the reconstruc- 


tion of our social order and, sad as 
it may seem, what the vast major- 
ity of Catholics today fail to realize 
is that the remedy for this problem 
has been outlined by Peter’s suc- 
cessors, the pontiffs of Rome. 

The popes have offered two basic 
principles on which the whole plan 
of reconstruction should be built: 
first and as Leo XIII wrote, “preced- 
ing this ardently desired social res- 
toration, there must be a renewal of 
the Christian spirit”; and secondly, 
the replacement of “the two armies 
engaged in combat” by rehabilita- 
tion of vocational groups in which 
the two are bound together, working 
for the common good of all. 

While the former is without ques- 
tion the indispensable foundation, 
because of the immensity of the sub- 
ject, this treatise will be confined to 
the application of the latter in 
America. 

A vocational group is a voluntary 
organic structure composed of those 
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engaged in one particular trade 
workers, supervisors, and owners, 
all co-ordinated and co-operating 
for the common good. In blueprint- 
ing plans for so-called industry 
councils and relating one vocational 
group to others, recent writers have 
placed the customer and govern- 
ment in various roles to protect the 
public’s welfare. Herein lie most of 
the present difficulties and dilfer- 
ences in the various plans for the 
distant future. 

However, it is apparent to those 
in the market place, that before 
customers and government can be 
placed in a particular organization 
chart, management and labor must 
be welded together into vocational 
groups. This then is the immediate 
task. In order that all segments of 
an industry be thus bound together, 
it is first necessary that each part or 
plant be united into one army in- 
stead of two. This objective cannot 
be achieved through class warfare, 
edict, or begun at the national or in- 
ternational level, as many have pro- 





Paul Tafel is president of the Tafel Elec- 
tric and Supply Company, Louisville, Ky. 
He insists that the present task is to re- 
habilitate vocational groups and_ thereby 
build a solid groundwork of organic co- 
ordination between employer and employee: 
let abstract questions, such as stifling of 
individual initiative, ete., be reserved for a 
future day. 
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posed. It must begin at the grass 
roots in each individual plant. 
Common sense, as well as the law 
of subsidiarity, demands this ap- 
proach, that is, if vocational groups 
are to be voluntary associations, as 
outlined in the papal encyelicals. 


7 wes E means toward the formation 
of vocational groups are clearly de- 
lineated, the adoption of which have 
been “not merely suggested but 
Stated in frank and open terms” by 
both Pius XI and his predecessor, 
Leo XIII: that workers should be 
allowed to share “in some sort in 
(1) the ownership, or (2) the man- 
agement or (3) the profits.” This 
cannot come about by strengthen- 
ing the armament of either of the 
two armies, but only by humbling 
both to the yoke of Christ's call to 
justice and charity. 

This plan of the popes does not 
work an economic hardship on 
either of the two segments, but is of 
great benefit to both. A large num- 
ber of managers of industry and la- 
bor have seen the abundant fruits of 
heeding our pontiffs’ statements re- 


garding sharing either ownership, 
management or profits or a combi- 


nation of the three. Large and 
small corporations strive continual- 
ly to make their worker-ownership 
plans more embracing and attrac- 
tive. 

Today one-fourth of Sears-Roe- 
buck and Eastérn Airlines are 
owned by their employees, not to 
mention thousands of smaller com- 
panies. Just recently, the president 
of U.S. Steel stated that if his work- 
ers invested but ten dollars a week 
apiece — which approximates their 
latest wage increase or the price of 
their drinks and smokes — they 
could acquire control of the com- 
pany in less than five years. 
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Such a plan would also encourage 
“frugal living and keep them out of 
the reach of those vices which eat 
up not merely small incomes but 
large fortunes.” Why are these pa- 
pal precepts not taught? 


W.. hear a great deal both in eco- 
nomie and social writings about 
sharing management (although 
Pius XII warns us of the danger that 
may arise “when insists that 
paid workers in an enterprise have 
the right to co-management”); this 
talk results only in delaying and 
beclouding the issue at hand. To- 
day, management is largely sharing 
its responsibilities with its workers 
in matters such 


one 


hours, 
safety, inventions and working con- 
ditions, even as it shares its eco- 
nomic decisions with the owners, 
whose sacrifices made possible the 
establishments that give such profit- 
able employment to its personnel. 

In our company, this is accom- 
plished in each of our four houses 
by committees composed of rotating 
members, one from each depart- 
ment. Their recommendations have 
not only greatly improved our work- 
ing conditions, but have resulted in 
the elimination of waste and mis- 
understanding. 

The practice of profit sharing also 
is spreading. The Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries reports a gain of 
500% in its membership during the 
past four years, and in the next few 
years may have a total enrollment 
of several thousand firms contain- 
ing five per cent of the nation’s “co- 
workers,” as they are called. Inci- 
dentally, forty per cent of these 
members have unions in_ their 
plants. 

The Council’s membership in- 
cludes such names as American 
Cast Iron Pipe, Gruen Watch, East- 


as Wages, 
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man Kodak, Motorola, Proctor- 
Gamble, Time Magazine and Zenith 
Radio companies, but is only a 
small fraction of the total of our 
profit sharing industries. Over 
14,000 firms now have profit sharing 
and pension plans, and applications 
to the government for permission to 
establish new ones are coming in at 
the rate of over 5,000 per annum. 

Our own plan is only eleven years 
old and has resulted in added profits 
for both our workers and owners. 
Many of our office and warehouse 
personnel already have nearly 
$10,000 to their credit and super- 
visors proportionately more; this is 
invested mostly in government 
bonds. Sears’ plan is 35 years old 
and investments have been made in 
Sears’ stock. A woman clerk, when 
she retired from Sears recently re- 
ceived $117,580. Lincoln Electric’s 
1,200 workers received last year an 
average of $4,250 as his share of ad- 
ditional earnings, over and above 
his regular wages. 


 —_ sharing, distribution § of 


ownership through frugal living, 
and management sharing are on the 
march. Thus we see the vocational 
groups’ beginnings even as the pon- 
tiffs have counseled. The’ two 
armies are shoulder to shoulder in 
one formation in thousands of 
plants. We already have in America 
many nuclei of vocational groups 
forming at the grass roots. As our 
Holy Father said recently, “Today 
we seem to have entered a phase 
where the class struggle appears 
nearer to being superseded by or- 
ganic co-ordination between em- 
ployer and employee.” 

A study of how they were estab- 
lished and how successful they 
have really become would lead many 
managers of capital and labor to 
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form an even greater number. Most 
need only inspiration, enlighten- 
ment and guidance on these points. 
Yet, there are divisive and powerful 
influences at work among us whose 
labors further divide the classes by 
digging up the ghosts of those who 
fought the wars of a generation or 
two ago and build up the strength 
of one leader against the other. 


Ane not too many of us diverting 
too much of our energy and atten- 
tion away from the popes’ primary 
objective—merging the two armies 
and reconstructing vocational 
groups? I believe that we are, and 
in so doing are in no small measure 
delaying the reconstruction of the 
social order. We wander too often 
into the gruesome past, the far dis- 
tant future and the realm of the ab- 
stract. We speculate on how full- 
grown vocational groups could le- 
gally combine and fit into a planned 
national economy. We _ debate 
whether individual initiative and 
progress would not thus be frozen. 

We in the market place are dis- 
tracted by envisioning whether a 
national body might tell us whether 
our sons may or may not enter the 
medical profession or a particular 
branch thereof or how many auto- 
mobiles or cakes of soap we may 
produce or buy. We are confused 
whether minority groups would be 
outlawed by some distant giant who 
professed to know our own wants 
and needs better than we do our- 
selves. 

The need for these and similar 
deliberations are in the far distant 
future. They are not our worry at 
present. What is needed now is a 
solid groundwork on which to build 
the whole program of social recon- 
struction: “organic co-ordination 
between employeY and employees,” 
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specific plans can wait for a later 
date; a grass roots’ movement is 
our immediate problem. Would it 
not be better to keep our eyes on the 
target and win today’s game before 
the sun down rather than 
fight past battles all over again, or 
allow ourselves to become confused 
by issues which may or may not 
develop? 


goes 


we 3 S’s, sharing of ownership 
through thrift, sharing of manage- 
ment and sharing of profits are as 
necessary to the formation of the 
core of vocational groups as the 3 
R’s to the primary classroom. (The 
fourth R, religion, is of course im- 
perative too.) Yet only a small frac- 
tion are interested in the 3 S’s, if 
the time spent on developing them 
is a good measuring stick. We 
spend most of our time strengthen- 
ing our favorite army, preaching 
“salvation by organization,” or in 
drawing and debating specific plans 
showing how completed vocational 
groups can be linked together into a 
planned economy. 

Should we not refrain from blue- 
printing the steeple, at least until 
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the foundations are laid, and devote 
our energies and talents toward 
combining the armies and the build- 
ing of grass roots vocational groups 
as we have been directed? I believe 
this is our first task, together with 
the preaching of moral reform and 
the substitution of a spirit of co- 
operation for the present class 
struggle. Undue debate on the teach- 
ings of the encyclicals regarding a 
planned economy and the relative 
strength of the several groups com- 
prising various types of industry 
councils causes confusion and is 
divisive. It is not only a delaying 
action, but causes an attitude of in- 
difference among laymen toward 
the social teaching of the Church. 

It would help in the Master’s 
work if those who would divide, di- 
vert or delay us would assist in the 
less spectacular but more difficult 
task of re-establishing Christian 
morals and laying the framework 
for vocational groups. After this 
has been accomplished and the two 
classes joined, we will then be able 
to see more clearly the place of vari- 
ous groups in the plan for an im- 
proved social order. 








the 
Catholic 
Revival 








BY Sally Whelan Cassidy 


Wren Time, the New Republic and the diocesan paper all focus on some 
event in Catholic life, we can be fairly sure that this is a symbol of some- 
thing beyond as well. The New Republic draws sinister conclusions when 
it says, “And, not incidentally [to the general move to the Right], the 
Vatican has forbidden the Mission de Paris to recruit any more ‘worker 
priests’ or to permit students for the priesthood to help win over workers 
by sharing their toil.””’ Many a friend of mine has asked what this implies, 
is it indeed the tip-off to a wholesale repudiation of what has seemed to be 
such a promising renewal of Catholicism in France. 

I certainly am not qualified to interpret the mind of the Vatican, but I 
have some knowledge of what has been happening in France, and there 
are a number of things that might be considered: 


For practically twenty years various specialized Catholic Action groups 
had been preparing for the postwar period. The work entailed had given 
both laymen and clergy an opportunity to examine the situation of the 
Church in France in an objective, fact-studded way. It gave them prac- 
tice and know-how in working together and built up a communication 
system between the various echelons (parish-diocese-archdiocese) of the 
Church. For example, it enabled the parish of St. Marie to learn from 
St. Clotilde, and one diocesan chaplain to compare notes with his opposite 
number in the neighboring town. 

Militants from France felt that Belgian militants might have some 
new ideas on approaching the problems of the miners. The bishop be- 
came a familiar figure to the militants and vice-versa. We must not forget 
that the work of these movements influenced not only the members them- 
selves, but also those whose pastor might be a chaplain of a group, those 
who occasionally went to a dialogue Mass in the parish church, those who 
had sons, nieces, grandchildren, active in the movements. Even though 
they might not have become active themselves, they became familiar with 
the work of those who were, and so little by little the way of life changed 
for many French Catholics. 


I. the same period was accomplished the reintegration of the Catholics 
into the nation. The pressure against Catholics which is epitomized by 
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the odious system of fiches (con- 
ciliatory bribes) meant to keep the 
devout civil servant from promo- 
tion, gave way to a policy which 
opened the universities and the 
lower ranks of the bureaucracy to 
pious Catholics. Catholics had 
finally come to accept Leo XIII’s 
reconciliation (ralliement) sugges- 
tion, and acquired republican re- 
flexes. They faced the problem of 
neutrality in a lay state, they fore- 
swore political propagandizing 
which would have been the reverse 
side of the fiches system, and _ be- 
came honest, impartial professors 
and administrators. 

Catholies no longer sus- 
pected of being the spies of the 
monarchists, the the 
Republic. Onee Catholics were re- 


were 


saboteurs of 


admitted to the University, the 
ultra-important “indigenous intel- 
lectual elite” could be formed. To 


lead a people one must be of the 
people, to influence the university 
one must possess its titles, to be an 
intellectual leader must have 
access to library, research lab, jour- 
nals “Catholic 
thought has acquired full rights of 
citizenship.” 

Priests who had worked with the 
movements forced to reflect 
on the implications of what they 
had seen. A series of soul search- 


one 


and = classroom. 


were 


ing investigations were carried on: 

into the condition of the working 
class parishes, into the de-Chris- 
tianization of the farming areas, 
into the recruitment and formation 
of the clergy, into the pastoral tech- 
niques for teaching youngsters, 
into problems of justice and love 
and freedom and peace. A whole 
set of problems thrust themselves 
into the theolo- 
sians and spiritual directors and 
retreat masters. 


consciousness of 
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Just as this ferment was churning 
away France found itself occupied. 
Many of the militants and priests 
were scattered through Stalags, 
work camps, maquis units or con- 
centration camps. Those who sur- 
vived came back with a new set of 
experiences which, since they had 
been trained to reflect on facts, in- 
evitably brought forth new prob- 
lems: How to work with the Marx- 
ists one had been in prison with, or 
whose trench one had shared in the 
Dordogne? How to keep this unity 
of purpose, this firmness, this fer- 
vor for a better world, now that the 
war was over? How to put on a 
peace-time basis the sharing of a 
common Christianity which was 
such an important experience away 
from home? How to keep close to 
the people when one returned to 
parish work and was wearing a 
soutane? How to realize ideals of 


the better world which were 
thrashed out over maquis camp 
fires and for which one. suffered 


danger and cold and fear and sepa- 
ration from one’s loved ones? 


cians this period of creative cri- 
sis France was cut off from ordi- 
nary relations with the rest of the 
Catholic world. This condition 
even lasted for a few years after the 
actual cessation of hostilities. It 
was as if there had been a tempo- 
rary sealing-off process, but little by 
little contacts were renewed. 

The clergy and militants were 


anxious to compare notes, to see 





Priest-workers, “parachuted” into the heart 
of paganized France, find themselves caught 
between Christian traditions and Communist- 
led workers’ claims. The problem is: how 
to link up the new apostolate to the normal 
life and religious authority of the Church. 
Sally Cassidy here presents the history of the 
problem. 
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what was happening elsewhere, to 
get other opinions on what they had 
found. The world was confronted 
with what seemed to be a most 
extraordinary vitality in’ French 
Catholicism, the flourishing of its 
ideas, methods and institutions. 

What actually happened was that 
the experience and work of more 
than seven years was unveiled all 
at once, instead of going through 
the normal process of gradual dis- 
covery, testing and communication 
over months and years. Obviously 
it was impossible to evaluate such 
a rich and divergent growth quick- 
ly, obviously time had to be al- 
lowed for the gradual sifting out 
of the wheat from the tares, the 
fly-by-night from the solid and en- 
during. 

This was an extraordinarily dif- 
ficult task because so much time 
had been gained by the new ideas, 
they had spawned many variants, 
they had a wide variety of patrons 
and practitioners. And of course 
the acquired momentum kept the 
ideas, the institutions going, ac- 
quiring new experiences, new for- 
mulations, new deductions from 
basic insights. 


ie might be useful just to survey 
in a cursory fashion some of the 
areas which were undergoing this 


change: Liturgy, both pastoral, 
with its attempts to bring the sacra- 
ments to the people, to make the 
Mass more accessible (time and 
language), and theoretical, with its 
new schools of liturgical art, its ef- 
fort at giving the diocesan clergy 
some training in the care and deco- 
ration of their churches, the build- 
ing of new churches, one well 
known example of which is the 
Matisse chapel at Vence. 

Pastoral Work: new methods of 
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contacting the people, a renewed 
zeal toward those in the parish who 
were not Catholics, an effort at 
eliminating the psychological bar- 
riers to the Church (money, ser- 
mons in the grand style, class grad- 
ings of religious ceremonies like 
marriages and funerals). Efforts at 
teaching the people, working with 
natural groups in the _ neighbor- 
hood rather than expecting people 
to come to the parish hall. Efforts 
at knowing the actual problems of 
the parish, surveys of housing, de- 
linquenecy, unemployment, contacts 
with other community leaders, the 
doctor, the schoolteacher, the union- 
organizer. This might be summed 
up as an effort to make the Chureh 
present in the people’s life and the 
people’s lives present to the Church. 
Missionary Work: In areas of de- 
Christianization or of the “new pa- 
ganism,” efforts were made_ to 
break through the hard shell of 
anticlericalism, ideological hostil- 
ity, to penetrate the tough barrier 
of indifference and amused con- 
tempt. Here the major stress was 
on contact. Just to be in the same 
room with some of these people was 
no mean feat, rather like a mission- 
ary at last reaching his mission 
after climbing mountain paths and 
shooting rapids. To speak a whole 
sentence in their language was 
similar to the missionary mastering 
the local dialect, to understand was 
harder still, since this meant shar- 
ing perspectives and sympathy. 
Again the missionary trying to 
understand the enormous signifi- 
cance of cattle to an African tribe 
might compare with the French 
missioner’s effort at getting the pro- 
letarian’s point of view on the fam- 
ily, on unemployment, on the 
Communist party. Obviously the 
missionary must understand in or- 
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der to bring Christ, obviously he 
must try to sift the good and the in- 
different from the bad in the local 
culture. Here is one of the 
points of missionary worry, 


focal 
how 
to understand, and yet at the same 
lime how to do the work of the 
precursor. 


A rrEMPTs to make this knowledge 
easier and more accurate consisted 
in the missioner’s sharing the work- 
er’s life, procuring a similarity of 
experience, as it were. Efforts were 
made to give seminarians the kind 
of training that would enable them 
to understand the world to which 
they were preparing to bring Christ 
instead of barring them olf from 
contact. Ways were devised 
to keep the missioner in touch with 
the Church as a whole, seeing to if 
that he was not so exhausted by 
his work as to be incapable of clear 
thinking, that he never iso- 
lated from his fellow Christians, 
his fellow clerics and his bishop. 
Scholars examined the economic, 
social, psychological and _ political 
problems he was facing, giving him 
the benefit of their experience, 
showing him the implications and 
repercussions of his solutions, giv- 
ing him tools to work with, just as 
the Christian community gave him 
life by its love and understanding. 

Still another approach was the 
long-prepared and all-out evangeli- 
zation of whole districts, where a 
kind of blanketing of an area was 
attempted. Here the methods were 
somewhat more traditional (ser- 
mons, retreats, pamphlets). More 
revolutionary was the active partici- 
pation in this work of the religious 
orders together with trained lay- 
men and women. The novelty here 
was in the taking on of this burden 
by orders usually thought to be un- 


such 


Was 
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concerned about direct evangeliza- 
tion of the masses. 

Theological Work: Here perhaps 
the main stresses were confronta- 
tion with new currents of thought, 
Marxism and Existentialism, and a 
return to sources, the Bible and the 
Fathers of the Church. 
great enthusiasm was 
The most apostolic 
those whose 


Again a 
apparent, 
groups were 
formation stemmed 
from a close study of the Bible. 
Again there was an elfort to attack 
on all levels: scholarly works show- 
ered down together with popular 
editions. Every branch of theology, 
however, was stirred to action and 
again the long incubation period 
meant that a whole flood of books 
suddenly appeared on the store 
shelves, works which ordinarily 
would have trickled through, one at 
a time, giving the scholar time to 
mull over them, evaluate them. 
Here again there was the reinfore- 
ing effect of several works along 
the same lines complementing each 
other. The task of sifting became 
very difficult, and was necessarily 
slow. 


H: re I think we have some gen- 


eral idea of 
French 


the situation of the 
Church in the immediate 
postwar period. Now we must look 
at the larger context, the Catholic 
world. 

With the possible exception of 
selgium, no other occupied country 
had undergone such a creative cri- 
sis. Many Catholic countries had 
to pick themselves up from utter 
physical ruin, and the scattering or 
destruction of almost all of their 
clergy. 

Soon the cold war rang down its 
curtain and we began to hear of 
persecutions and trials which put a 
hiatus to all probings as to pastoral, 
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theological, 
ments, and even to any effort at 
ascertaining the actual condition 
of the Church in these traditionally 
Catholic countries. 

Germany had a number of partic- 
ular problems arising from the sud- 
den meeting of North German 
Protestants and South German 
Catholics, as well as the task of re- 
building the shattered fabrie of the 
churches. Italy had survived the 
Fascist period with an ease astound- 
ing to the outsider. Don Sturzo had 
given a handful of people such 
training as could exert a Christian, 
democratic influence. There was 
relatively litthe change in that coun- 
try in pastoral, theological or evan- 
gelical work. Not unnaturally then, 
interest focused on France. 


evangelical develop- 


Wrex confronted with revival of 
French Catholicism, the traditional 
policy of waiting and gradual eval- 
uation began. Little by little in al- 
most all areas the sifting went on. 
Rome in her role as guardian of the 
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Church Universal was weighing the 
discoveries of the French Church. 
What was suitable to France might 
not be exportable to Colombia or to 
Italy. What in a French context 
was old stuff could seem pretty up- 
setting in Puerto Rico. Once con- 
tact with France was renewed, in- 
evilably Catholics flocked there to 
see What was happening. Many 
were impressed; many were wor- 
ried. All the more important then 
is Rome’s role. Slowly, thoroughly 
the process goes on of judging the 
initiative of the Christians. 
is fulfilling her mission. 
Seeing it in this light then, the 
recent excitement appears to have 
been blown up unduly. We have an 
evaluation on one part of an over-all 
renewal. This will not dry up 
French initiative but help canalize 
it. We can expect Rome to act care- 
fully, not in a bludgeoning way, but 
as a good gardener who carefully 
prunes one of his trees so that it 
will achieve its best growth in keep- 
ing with the harmony of the garden. 


Rome 


The Christmas Stable 


by CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


[nis is creation’s shrine, its holiest place; 
A second Heaven, the first One bows to earth: 
Immortal God today has mortal birth, 

Hiding behind a helpless, small Child’s grace. 





: From My Window 
A) oS in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 





Tm action of the British Government in suspending the Constitution in 
British Guiana raises in almost classical form two moral and _ political 
dilemmas which have long been underlying the conscience of the Western 
world. 

The most obvious and immediate one is quite simply whether belief 
in democracy is consistent with the use of undemocratic methods to de- 
fend democracy against its declared enemies. The second one which is 
not so obvious is how far one’s own faith in working democracy justifies 
the extension of free institutions to people and races which hitherto have 
been undemocratically governed. 

My guess would be that at the present time Americans are readier than 
the British, and still more than many Europeans, to accept the fact that 
undemocratic methods may be used to defend democracy. But the British, 
and other Europeans, are slower than the Americans to believe that the 
extension of free institutions may readily be made. 

This difference of reaction no doubt arises from history and back- 
ground. The British in particular have had a long experience of respon- 
sibility in ruling relatively primitive countries, and their diplomatic 
memory is studded with complex relations between themselves and coun- 
tries of every variety of race, history and outlook. 

On the other hand, Britain prides itself on its long and pioneer evo- 
lution toward a full and workable democracy, and draws from this 
successful historic process certain abstract legal, moral and _ political 
propositions which in themselves seem to admit of no exceptions once 
real democracy or freedom is established. From Magna Charta onward 
we have thought of winning and establishing such abstract rights by the 
hard road of concrete trial and error. To allow that they may now admit 
of exceptions seems like undermining the very ideas by which we want 
to live. 


Thus, while our experience makes us cautious of the experimental 
application to all and sundry of the rights we have fought and labored to 
win, we find it hard to do anything that seems to deny the absoluteness of 





those rights in themselves. Only 
under pressure, external or internal, 
do we like to hurry the evolution of 
those for whom we have responsi- 
bility toward free institutions. But 
when someone says that you have to 
be undemocratic in order to defend 
democracy, it sounds like the end 
justifying bad means and a danger- 
ous yielding of vital principle. 


Tue American with a memory of 
winning freedom against an oppres- 
sor—and this refers not only to 
England but to the numerous op- 
pressors from whom American im- 
migrants have found refuge in the 
past—tends always to put the worst 
interpretation on imperialism, co- 
lonialism, secret diplomacy, and all 
forms of despotic governments. But 
faced by imminent danger to bim- 
self and the ideals which he cher- 
ishes, he is “business man” enough 
to take the practical risks which he 
judges necessary. 

Today, it is not only a question of 
British Guiana, or of Trieste where 
no ideal paper solution is practica- 
ble, or of the tricky problems of the 
queer regimes in the Near East, or 
of African claims to freedom and 
race equality; it is, of course, a 
question of the assault of Commu- 
nism against that whole which we 
call “civilized” because within it the 
personality and basic freedom of the 
human being is respected, whether 
it be minimally respected as in 
backward or half-evolved countries, 
or fully, as in the great democracies 
of the Western pattern. The essence 
of Communism, whether highly de- 
veloped as in Russia itself or a 
“hope” in other countries, lies in its 
basic denial of the claim of man as 
man to any free personality as 
against the State. 

Once we realize that Communism, 


even though it may bring certain 
accidental advantages to people 
such as better living standards, 
greater economic efficiency, the ex- 
pulsion of the foreign overlord 
denies to the individual the funda- 
mental spiritual and moral freedom 
which makes him a person, an “end- 
in-himself,” rather than a robot or 
tool, a mere “means,” we can see 
that we are up against something 
ultimate. 


Conunts is specifically differ- 
ent from any regime that is com- 
patible with the civilized way of life. 
In this, it is something entirely new 
in history. It is true that ghastly 
tyrannies have existed in history. It 
is true also that great civilizations 
have had their economic foundation 
in a system of slavery. But condi- 
tions of social life in those days 
precluded the absolute and effective 
enslavement of a whole people to 
the State and its masters. 
Moreover, tyranny and enslave- 
ment were not the result of a theory 
or a philosophy, they were due to 
the absence of a theory or philoso- 
phy. In fact, they were the result of 
economic and other conditions, and 
social progress was away from these 
evils. In Communism, social prog- 
ress is conceived as increasing the 
authority and responsibility of the 
State at the expense of individual 
liberty and authority, while for the 
first time in history, modern tech- 
nique enables such an idea of prog- 





Michael de la Bedoyere here discusses two 
questions: 1. Can democracy be defended by 
“un-democratic methods”? (and he implies 
some American methods are “un-demo- 
cratic”); 2. Can democracy be granted 
hastily to a subject people? (and he refers 
to British Guiana whose Constitution was 
recently suspended by the British Govern- 
ment). 
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ress to be rigorously applied to 
millions. 


W en we realize this truth, we can 
see that by comparison with Com- 
munism, almost any other form of 
social rule is good. We may, if we 
will, make an exception for Fascism, 
though Fascism, even if possibly 
more brutal, is more akin to ancient 
tyrannies in many ways than to the 
thought-out doctrine and _ philoso- 
phy of Communism. 

One can think too of many very 
defective kinds of rule in the world, 
whether in the case of independent 
countries or of colonialism, but in 
these there is no formal repudiation 
of the personality of man. Their 
evolution can only be forward to 
higher forms of rule, whereas the 
evolution of Communism must be 
toward an increasing denial of hu- 
man liberty in any true sense of the 
word. 


- fundamental difference be- 
tween Communism and any other 
form of rule makes it easier to ac- 
cept the use of undemocratic meth- 
ods to defend democracy against its 
inroads with a clear moral or demo- 
cratic We not in 
the presence of the normal ups and 
downs of political evolution. Where 
it is question of these there is con- 
siderable danger lest recourse to 
undemocratic methods undermine 
the very quality of the democracy 
which is to be defended against its 
opponents. But where the real spe- 
cific evil of Communism is fully un- 
derstood, then the massive spiritual 
contrast between it and the freedom 
to be defended should ensure that 
the application of force to save lib- 
erty does not weaken the spirit of 
liberty. 

In practice, of course, it is not 


conscience. are 
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quite so simple. Opposition to Com- 
munism is not normally actuated by 
such spiritual and philosophic rea- 
sons, but by fear and other self- 
preserving emotions. In other 
words, the state of mind of a people 
protecting itself against Commu- 
nism is not psychologically very dif- 
ferent from self-protection against 
normal internal revolutionary 
troubles or a foreign enemy. And 
this state of fear does tend to weak- 
en a people’s moral and _ political 
idealism. 


I, is a commonplace that in war 
the just defender tends to take on 
the color of the aggressor. We have 
that in both world” wars. 
Equally, a country defending itself 
by undemocratic methods against 
the danger of Communism may well 
slowly adopt techniques of author- 
ity resembling that of the enemy, 
and not easily relinquish them when 
the danger is really over. 

That is one reason why it is so 
important to make people under- 
stand that Communism is not just a 
political danger comparable to other 
political dangers, but essentially an 
ideological assault against the very 
essence of what we believe to be civi- 
lization in political and social life. 
That is why it is also so important 
that methods used to fight it should 
be applied with every possible in- 
sistence on their exceptional nature, 
on their narrowest possible applica- 
lion and on rendering them as con- 
sistent as possible with the norm of 
liberty before the law for the people 
asa whole. Such precautions are not 
merely a matter of decency; they 
are essential to the very nature of 
the struggle to defend liberty 


seen 


against its worst enemy. 
But what of the other problem? 
that the 


There can be no doubt 
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world-wide spread of Communist 
propaganda and activity encourages 
movements all over the world 
against established political authori- 
ties, movements whose aims are 
self - determination, revolt against 
possessing classes, uprisings of na- 
tionalism against either imperialist 
rulers or foreign economic ex- 
ploiters, and, not least, the exploita- 
tion of race and color grievance. 

Such movements are of their na- 
ture in the line of political evolu- 
tion, as Western democratic nations 
understand it. How far they are all 
Christian may well be a matter for 
argument, and I hope a little fur- 
ther on to say something about this. 
But certainly the demand of a peo- 
ple for autonomy and social justice 
with free institutions is certainly 
not incompatible with Christian 
teaching and it seems to many of us 
to be the highest expression of 
Christian moral values as applied to 
temporal social order. 


Dieiteiieiidintias all this, we are 
today up against the truth that it 
is the tactic of Communism to foster 


such movements for liberty and 
equality, not in order to establish a 
free order, but in order to create 
that sense of general disaffection 
with established authorities which 
gives Communism its chance of 
gaining power by apparently demo- 
cratic means, and having gained it 
to impose Communist tyranny. 
And here we meet another aspect 
of the general truth about the world 
today. Certainly ever since the 
French Revolution, revolt against 
established authority has been 
powerfully fostered by men who 
have equated freedom with secular- 
ism and anticlericalism. 
Some people have seen in all this a 
world-wide Masonic conspiracy. But 


so-called 
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this suggestion is really side-track- 
ing the problem. 

The point is this. Revolt against 
any spiritual understanding of au- 
thority in the Christian sense has 
gone hand in hand with revolt 
against established authority, 
whether that was a just authority or 
not, whether it was a clerical au- 
thority or a purely worldly one of 
political, social or economic domi- 
nation by the few and strong against 
the many and weak. 

Obviously, this characteristic of 
so many revolutionary movements 
has played into the hands of the 
Communists who have brought to 
its logical conclusion of atheistic 
totalitarianism the less logical re- 
volts against the relevance of the 
spiritual order to temporal affairs. 

In the instance of British Guiana, 
with which I introduced these re- 
marks, one can see all the currents 
at play. This colony, whose nar- 
row belt of fertile soil had been ex- 
ploited by a small number of pro- 
prietors and ruled from London, 
was at length given a Constitution 
through the recommendation of a 
Commission which represented the 
liberal democratic view of postwar 
Britain. But at the same time into 
the colony socialist, racial and Com- 
munist propaganda had been enter- 
ing. 

The sound and high-minded in- 
tentions of the Commission, instead 
of enabling the colony to effect 
highly desirable economic and _ so- 
cial reforms, played into the hands 
of strong local influences whose 
anti-spiritual and anti-democratic 
character was exemplified by an 
open attack on missionary influence 
and religious schools, if by nothing 
else. In the conditions of insufli- 
cient political maturity and native 
social discontent, the party which 














the 


took 


most 
its cue 


embodied revolutionary 
outlook from 
and easily won power by a popular 
vole in which genuine freedom of 
choice was hardly possible. 

It is significant that the mission- 
aries on the spot were ina position 
to warn the country of the danger 
of the new Constitution from the 
beginning. 


Moscow 


a this situation——and it is fairly 
representative of the kind of forces 
Which in one way or another lie at 
the back of many problems today 
good and bad, idealism and neglect, 
foree and counter-force seem inex- 
tricably mingled. But thing 
seems certain, Just as bad money 
drives out good, so do subversives 
and materialist drive oul 
sood intentions and influences for 
good. Once the allowed to 
start, the cure can only be by cut- 
ting it out. 
that those responsible for the main- 
tenance of that law and order, with- 
out which no real 
progress can be made, should not do 
anything which threatens the main- 
tenance of effective law and order. 
If that 


one 


forces 
rot is 


Therefore it is essential 


no reforms and 


true, it is 
much obvious today when 
world Communist initiative stands 
always ready to exploit the essential 
freedom and personality of man in 
the interests of an anti-human 
minority. It is easy to blame much 
that has been done in the name of 
imperialism and colonialism, but 
from it will not now be 
made save by cautious and con- 
structive steps. 


was always 
more 


progress 


i all this Catholic teaching, as 
usual, gives the most valuable pre- 
scription. I happen to be writing 
this during the week after the feast 
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What at 
sight could seem more “reaction- 
ary” than the institution of a feast 


of Christ the King. first 


which glorifies kingship? But the 
feast was not, of course, meant to 
glorify any type of human rule. It 
was, however, meant to remind the 
world that just authority is a condi- 
lion of temporal order and peace. 

Just authority is precisely an au- 
thority based upon the spiritual and 
moral law, the law of God. Chris- 
lian kingship, in theory if not al- 
ways in practice, was an ideal of 
rule in which the ruler was bound 
by the law of God from Whom all 
authority derives and bound by con- 
sent of the people insofar as in the 
people were embodied the tradi- 
tions, laws and aspirations of so- 
ciety. The ruler, moreover, was 
bound to reeognize in the Church 
the guardian of basie faith and mor- 
Thus the Church became the 
protector of the people as against 
their ruler. 

That precise schema is, no doubt, 
no longer practicable, but the prin- 
ciples behind it remain valid and 
they are still the condition of the 
“tranquillity of order” which our 
generation can no longer find. Au- 
thority must be authority, that is, il 
must discharge the essential respon- 
sibilities of maintaining order at all 
costs. 


als. 


But authority must also be just, 
and this in two senses. It must obey 
the moral law. And it must act on 
behalf of the good of the people, be- 
cause human beings are not mere 
means to anyone’s ambition, but 
“ends in themselves,” creatures of 
God, essentially equal in spiritual 
status to their rulers and meant by 
God to develop within society all the 
potentialities and legitimate aspira- 
tions of their vocations and nature. 





BY Robert Kass 


iy was very thoughtful, I’d say, for 
Hollywood to hold off showing the 
very best musical of 1953 until this 
festive holiday season so that, atop 
the cinema city’s Christmas tree, 
hangs its most glittering ornament, 
Kiss Me, Kate. The producers of 
this bright, original, and witty film 
have already turned out some of 
movieland’s top musical comedies 
An American in Paris, Singin’ in 
the Rain, The Band Wagon — but 
they don’t often get a picture as 
consistently sparkling as this screen 
edition of Cole Porter’s popular 
Broadway success. Surprisingly 
enough, all of Mr. Porter’s music is 
here, with even an old song pulled 
in from still another of his shows. 

The plot on which a dozen supe- 
rior tunes are strung has to do with 
a now-divorced stage team who are 
re-united (professionally, this is) 
for a musical version of The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew. The close prox- 
imity of backstage life permits them 
to take out their respective griev- 
ances on one another with the 
not - unexpected result that they 
discover they should never have 
let their marriage go to pieces at 
all. 

Recruited to sing some of Mr. 
Porter’s crispest lyries are Kathryn 


Grayson and Howard Keel who re- 
spond so enthusiastically to George 
Sidney’s lively direction that I am 
ready to forgive them all, specifical- 
ly their wooden performances in 
Show Boat and Lovely to Look At. 
Ann Miller and Tommy Rall play 
the secondary romantic team and, 
incidentally, handle most of the pic- 
ture’s intricate dancing’ chores. 
Keenan Wynn and James Whitmore 
are on hand as two comic gangsters 
who are last seen doing a soft-shoe 
routine to “Brush Up Your Shake- 
speare.” Filmed in Ansco-color and 
released in both 3-D and _ flattie 
form, Kiss Me, Kate ought to make 
vour holidays even 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


merrier. 


— of Boceaccio’s stories have 
been packaged into one film, De- 


cameron Nights, a 
sophisticated comedy 
photographed in technicolor in 
Spain. Unfortunately the over-all 
atmosphere of the film is too sug- 
gestive so that, well made though it 
is, it must be approached with cau- 
tion. Specifically, in two cases out 
of three, the stories in Decameron 
Nights find virtue emerging trium- 
phant but only after it has taken a 
fearful beating. 


very stylish 
which was 
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The framework of this omnibus- 
type film is to have the storyteller 
Boccaccio seeking refuge inside the 
estate of a comely widow, the Lady 
Fiametta, who gives him sanctuary 
on condition that he entertain her 


retinue of ladies with some droll 
stories. Finding the lady herself 
most desirable, Boccaccio tells a 


couple of tales in which faithful 
remain unappreciated — by 
their stodgy husbands. Fiametta, 
in contrast, contributes a sober ac- 
count of a wife of impeccable virtue 
who convinces even her doubting 
husband of her fidelity. 

Decameron Nights is cleverly ar- 
ranged, using as it does the same 
actors who play Boceaccio and Fia- 
metta to impersonate also the prin- 
cipals in each of the three stories. 
These assignments filled by 
Louis Jourdan who is extremely 
good in his quadruple chores and 
by Joan Fontaine who improves as 


Wives 


are 


the stories progress. Their support- 
ing players include Binnie Barnes 
whose antics have been missed on 
screen of late, Joan Collins, and the 
late Sir Godfrey Tearle. The stun- 
ning beauty of the costumes and 
countryside adds much to making 
Decameron Nights a visual treat. 
This may be adulterated Boccaccio 
but it is, I hope, as far as the movies 
will venture into his work.—-RKO 
Radio. 


A FRISKY and exuberant musical 
has been fashioned around the ex- 
ploits of Calamity Jane and Wild 
Bill Hickok in a picture called, sim- 
ply, Calamity Jane. While I'd risk 
a guess that you won’t find any of 
what goes on in this picture chron- 
icled in a history of the wide open 
spaces, the characters are ingratiat- 
ing enough to keep the improbable 


story galloping along. Calam—as 
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she is called —has spent so much 
time trying to convince the West- 
ern population that she’s the equal 
of any rugged sharp-shooter that 
she’s forgotten how to be a girl. 
The arrival in Deadwood of a stage 
entertainer from Chicago stirs up 
the interest of both Wild Bill and 
a handsome cavalry captain on 
whom Calam has had her eye for 
time. Being a musical com- 
edy, of course the wrong people fall 
in love with one another and poor 
Calam finds that all her frilly frocks 
can’t divert the captain’s attention. 
Although Calamity Jane is a very 
derivative musical—even its songs 
sound like something left over from 
Oklahoma! and Annie Get Your 
Gun—-it has so much spirit and 
healthy vitality that you'll have a 
very good time. Doris Day may be 
a trifle too earnest in the early se- 
quences but once she calms down, 
she is utterly delightful. Howard 
Keel is less interesting as Hickok 
but this is probably due to a stuffier 
role.—Warner Brothers. 


some 


— of Gilbert and Sullivan 
will doubtless go into raptures over 
a new technicolor film from Britain 
which is a sort of pseudo-biography 
of these two most eminent practi- 
tioners of the comic-opera art. But 
the behavior of Robert Morley and 
Maurice Evans who play G&S re- 
minded me of nothing so much as 
an upper-class Abbott and Cos- 
tello, what with their endless wran- 
sling over who is contributing most 
to their suecessful collaboration. 
srought into this verbal horseplay 
are the D’Oyly Cartes who try des- 


perately to smooth soothing un- 
guents over scorched — psyches. 


Even though IT am not a fan of G&S, 
I don’t know that IT approve exactly 
of seeing them portrayed on screen 
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as a pair of bombastic but lovable 
bulTfoons. 

Anyhow, there are scenes from 
a dozen or so operettas and, fortu- 
nately, not those which are forever 
being done by the neighborhood 
light opera group. The singing is 
splendid, as indeed it should be 
with Martyn Green and members of 
the original D’Oyly Carte Company 
to do it. Besides Messrs. Morley and 
Evans, there are Eileen Herliec, 
really lovely as Mrs. D’Oyly Carte, 
and Peter Finch as that bearded 
Victorian himself. What’s the pic- 
ture called? Well, what else but 
Gilbert and Sullivan? — Lopert- 
United Artists. 


A RATHER modest but tidy thriller, 
The Steel Lady, has been fashioned 
out of the experiences of some 
American oil men out on the Sahara. 
They are spotted by an Arab tribe 
which suspects that they may have 
come upon a cache of precious jew- 
els which some Nazis stole from 
them during the war. Sure enough, 
the Yankees have uncovered in the 
sand a German tank under whose 
floorboards the baubles glitter. And 
so it’s something of a problem 
whether the Americans are ever go- 
ing to escape their pursuers, even 
in their bullet-spitting fortress. 
While this plot is as simple- 
minded as they come, it is directed 
with more tension than you'd think 
possible by E. A. Dupont, an emi- 
nent German director from the si- 
lent era. Mr. Dupont has turned 
what might have been a silly ad- 
venture piece into a fairly suspense- 
ful “B” picture. Among those in 
The Steel Lady—the Nazi nickname 
for their tank, and not a lady 
wrestler, as you may have expected 
are Rod Cameron, John Dehner, 
Richard Erdman, and young Tab 
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into a 
Artists. 


who might 
competent 


just 
actor. 


develop 
United 


Just why Alan Ladd had to go to 
England to make a film ealled Para- 
trooper is somewhat beyond my 
comprehension especially since we 
have been making precisely that 
sort of thing here for vears. Mr. 
Ladd plays a Canadian volunteer in 
the parachute corps in’ England 
during the war. Although his bud- 
dies and his superiors admire his 
courage, they cannot understand 
his reluctance to accept a commis- 
sion. It seems, though, that long 
ago in the States, Mr. Ladd led a 
parachute maneuver and one of his 
men bailed out on his order and - 
Get the drift? 

Paratrooper is in technicolor and 
is performed in one of two expres- 
sions— glum or smiling—-by Mr. 
Ladd (glum), Leo Genn (glum), 
and Susan Stephen (glum and smil- 


ing, but mostly glum). Columbia. 


Bes MAGNANI, the volatile Italian 
star who is such a superb actress 


her 


gets 


that even occasional secenery- 
chewing critical huzzahs, is 
around in her first English-speak- 
ing role in The Golden Coach, a 
movie made in English by a French 
director in Italy. The locale of the 
story is South America in the eight- 
eenth century. A troupe of travel- 
ing Italian actors is playing the 
Spanish provinces in the New 
World. Its star, Camilla, attracts 
the notice of the Viceroy, an ex- 
travagant, sensual dilettante who 
has just depleted the royal treasury 
on a golden carriage for his own 
diversion. One look at the tempes- 
tuous Camilla, though, and_ the 
Viceroy orders the vehicle to he 


wheeled around to her door. To 
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Camilla the possession of such a gift 
is the epitome of wealth, position, 
and respectability, all of which, at 
the moment, seem much more pref- 
erable than the vulgar life of the 
theater. In due time, Camilla real- 
izes that the coach is no more than 
a symbol, as far out of reach as the 
upper-class intrigue which works 
against her. Turning her back on 
the Viceroy, she donates the coach 
to the Church, the only organiza- 
tion she can think of worthy of 
owning such a treasure. 

Beneath the surface of this bril- 
liant, gaudy, and interesting film 
there are layers of thought and in- 
quiry which may be a bit beyond 
an audience looking merely for a 
good time. Jean Renoir (The River) 
has again turned out a pensive film 
which questions just where make- 
believe ends and truth begins and 
his quest extends to several areas 
the theater, the decadent Spanish 
court, the heart. 

Signora Magnani is flawless as the 
fiery Camilla and her English comes 
splendidly. Every bit her 
match is Dunean Lamont, an Eng- 
lishman, as the Viceroy.—-I.F.E. Re- 
leasing Corp. 


over 


— is still the order of the 
day from England where another 
completely delightful wedge of non- 
sense called Genevieve was made. 
This in technicolor which is 
positively breathless in its glimpses 
of the British countryside, has to 
do with an annual competition in 
which owners of antique automo- 


one, 


biles embark on a trip from London 


to Brighton and back. In a 1904 
Darracq, “Genevieve,” go lawyer 


John Gregson and his wife, Dinah 
Sheridan. Another entrant is ad- 
vertising Kenneth More, who 
owns an antique Spyker and takes 


man 
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model Kay Kendall, along with her 
massive dog, as passengers. 

The journey down is amusing 
enough but the one back is com- 
pletely hilarious. The lawyer, bris- 
tling at the ad man’s familiarity 
with his wife, is goaded into making 
a £100 wager on the return trip and 
anything goes in the desperate de- 
termination to win. Both men 
sort to the most outlandish ruses to 
delay one another while the two 
women look on in mixed consterna- 
tion and boredom at the spectacle of 
grown men behaving so childishly 
over something as silly as a race in 
vintage automobiles. 

Genevieve is one of those unique 
movies which has no side-splitting 
sequences but manages nonetheless 
to remain very, very funny all the 
way through. Granted that the first 
fifteen minutes are a little 
poky, Genevieve picks up speed once 
she gets out on the highway. Mr. 
Gregson and Miss Sheridan make an 
attractive pair out of the bickering 
married couple, Mr. More is splen- 
did as the extroverted family friend, 
and Miss Kendall is dazzlingly beau- 


re- 


or so 


tiful as the confused model. For 
adults.—Universal-International. 
Note: The title of the excellent 


French film reviewed in November 
was inadvertently omitted. It is 
The Night Is My Kingdom. —R. K. 


+ 


Te recent fracas involving Arthur 
Godfrey and his young vocalist, 
Julius La Rosa, prompts a comment 
or two on the behavior of TV per- 
sonalities, some of whom seem to 
be getting too big for a mere 21” 
screen to contain them. Whatever 
I may have thought of Mr. Godfrey 
as a TV entertainer, his canny busi- 
ness sense never failed to intrigue 
me. So, airing his soiled linen in 
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public like this was something of a 
shock. For that, Mr. Godfrey, not 
Mr. La Rosa, is to blame. If Mr. 
Godfrey and Mr. La Rosa have been 
having words backstage, that is 
where they should have remained. 
Godfrey, the benevolent daddy of 
his TV “friends,” miscalculated 
badly when he tossed out so many 
accusations against his protégé, 
taking advantage of his own more 
exalted position and the fact that he 
could bounce the singer off his show 
in the last few seconds of the pro- 
gram without giving the boy a 
chance to wipe the astonishment off 
his face. 

Mr. Godfrey evidently has not had 
his finger on the American pulse as 
closely as I thought for he should 
have realized that our sympathies 
immediately run out to the under- 
dog, in this case, Mr. La Rosa. The 
recanting a bit later in the week 
seemed more like a shrewd retreat 
than anything else and certainly cut 
no ice with me. Mr. La Rosa, on 
the other hand, for all his inexperi- 
ence, behaved like a gentleman. The 
eminent Arthur, it seems to me, 
carried on like a tin-Godfrey instead 
of the lovable ole paterfamilias to 
all those in his great big happy TV 
family. 

What was most disturbing about 
this mess was the fact that televi- 
sion personalities have not yet 
learned the lesson which other en- 
tertainers learned years ago. The 


bigger you get, the greater your 
duty to keep aloof from petty, de- 
grading displays of temperament 


and pique like this one. After all, 
with so much money poured out 
these days to make television a seri- 
ous entertainment form, it seems 
that a performer of Mr. Godfrey’s 
stature should have had the welfare 
of the whole industry in mind in- 
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stead of blowing off steam in public, 
whatever his provocation. Temper, 
Mr. Godfrey! <A_ bit of dignity, 
please. 


| R. Murrow, the gentle- 
man who has few peers in the field 
of current events on TV, came up 
with a splendid show on a recent 
See lt Now. Inthe past Mr. Murrow 
has provided many lively items, 
some good, some not so good, on this 
program. But in considering the 
case of Lieut. Milo Radulovich, Mr. 
Murrow pointed the cameras on a 
particularly American dilemma and 
took the first step in my memory to 
air a controversial question intelli- 
gently and inoffensively. The case 
of Lieut. Radulovich is quite special 
but pertinent: guilt by association. 
Here was no question of simply sev- 
ering all family ties because of the 
possible pro-Red activities of his 
father and sister. Blood is, after all, 
perhaps thicker than water and one 
can sympathize with the young 
man’s distress. 

What was so important and elec- 
trifying about Mr. Murrow’s even 
choosing to reeognize the Radulo- 
vich affair is to point out how little 
originality and fearlessness we have 
seen in six years of large-scale TV. 
How much easier simply to ignore 
the whole untidy business or wait 
until the issue had been resolved 
one way or the other and then sim- 
ply mention it as one more event in 
the passing parade. Instead, Mr. 
Murrow went to great lengths to 
permit Lieut. Radulovich to give his 
complete side of the story and to 
question his family and friends. 
This was really vivid, vital journal- 
ism, TV style, and we acknowledge 
a debt once more to Mr. Murrow, 
one of the most courageous com- 
mentators in the business. 











BY Euphemia Van 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST 
MOON.—*The rope that lies offshore” 
is the literal meaning of Okinawa, that 
island, so temptingly strategic to Japan 
and China, whose inhabitants through 
the centuries have developed a_pol- 
ished technique of passive resistance 
toward their invaders. The warm 
gaiety of worth-while comedies is usu- 
ally the flower springing from roots in 
a serious subsoil very different from 
the froth of artificial or contrived cir- 
cumstances. The basis of true comedy 
is any situation seen in perspective 
when details which seemed so desper- 
ately important can be reviewed with 
a sense of humor and from a definite 
viewpoint; even if the viewpoint is 
not emphasized its existence is what 
makes drama vertebrate. 

From Vern Sneider’s rather cluttered 
story of the same name, John Patrick 
has dramatized the answer to 
the biggest prize questions of the cen- 
tury—how to prove to the litthe man 
the basic virtue of democracy? What 
is more the answer is given with wit 
and friendliness and all the advantages 
of experienced stage craft. 

This is apparent from the moment 
that David Wayne as Sakini steps grin- 
ning before the bamboo curtain and, 
an ollicial interpreter of G.H.Q. 
Okinawa, introduces us to Col. Wain- 
wright Purdy III who is discovering 
that no R.O.T.C. training or person- 
nel experience in the U. S. A. encom- 
passes the handling of a friendly but 
completely Oriental population. 

The Colonel welcomes with cordial 
relief Capt. Fisby of Psychological 
Warfare, presents him with Sakini and 


one ol 


as 





Rensselaer Wyatt 


dispatches him to the mountains, with 
a fat volume of instructions from the 


Pentagon, to bring democracy to 
Tobiki. 
Capt. Fisby sets out full of fervid 


ambition and meets his first hurdle 
when he finds the official jeep already 
loaded with an old lady and her pos- 
sessions, her daughter, her grandchil- 
dren and the children’s nanny-goat. 
Of pleasing appearance in a rich solid 
gray coat, this hircine Helen Hayes 
plays her part with warmth and nim- 
bleness. Not only does she leap onto 
the crowded jeep without urging but 
when Capt. Fisby appoints her “taster” 
of the local brandy, she steps daintily 
down stage and demonstrates her ap- 
proval in convincing and_= graphic 
pantomime. 

Capt. Fisby is cordially received in 
Tobiki, so is his speech on Democracy 
duly interpreted by Sakini. The Cap- 
tain appoints town oflicers who are 
promised red helmets but it’s not so 
casy to promote prosperity with na- 
tive industries or to build a school- 
house on the model of the Pentagon. 
The gift of a Geisha girl and Fisby’s 
own active imagination inspire the 
solution and not only Fisby but the 
psychiatrist sent to admonish him 
vield gracefully to the Okinawa tradi- 


tion: the school—under the August 
moon —turns into a teahouse. 
Vern Sneider knows Okinawa at 


firsthand and one of his enlightening 
comments in an interview was that 
our officers had found Hersey’s A Bell 
for Adano their best textbook in the 
work of reconstruction. Tobiki is a 
smaller village across the globe from 


Adano but its people show the same 
response to understanding sympathy. 

John Patrick’s play, with the help 
of the director, Robert Lewis, and the 
designer, Peter Larkin, has an uncon- 
ventional and most effective staging, 
beginning with the bamboo curtain 
and abetted by the incidental music 
of Dai-keong Lee. David Wayne sets 
the pace with his infectiously irre- 
sponsible Sakini; John Forsythe is 
just as right in his part as is Paul 
Ford as Col. Wainwright Purdy III 
and Larry Gate as the psychiatrist 
who would rather grow vegetables. 
Then there is Mariko Niki as Lotus 
Blossom, the Geisha girl. Grateful 
thanks are due to Mr. Maurice Evans. 
The Teahouse of the August Moon bids 
fair to rival South Pacific.—At the 
Martin Beck. 

It may interest vendors and custo- 
mers of Coco-Cola to know that that 
is the brew savored nightly by “Lady 
Astor,” the nanny-goat, who is known 
in farm life as Saki, a commuter from 
Long Island. 


OTHELLO. — With nostalgia for pen- 
tameters but also with some apprehen- 
sion I accepted the invitation of The 


Shakespeare Guild at the Jan Hus 
Auditorium, a dreary hall with very 
hard benches where I had once been 
one of an audience of five at some 
semi-amateur function. ‘This time 
there was a large and intelligent look- 
ing audience. The curtainless stage 
had been enlarged with an apron and 
architectural set in dull mauve and 
when the play began the hard benches 
were forgotten. For wonder of won- 
ders this unheralded Othello is some- 
thing to be remembered. It has good 
elocution, a sustained tempo, vigor 
and wisdom—it also has poetry. 

Since his graduation from Stam- 
ford, William Thornton has dedicated 
his career to Shakespeare and in the 
past three years has visited 400 cities 
and towns with his repertory com- 
pany. Mr. Thornton’s Iago is a mature 
and poised characterization of a 
shrewd soldier not so much elated as 
indifferent to his dupes’ sufferings 
and fascinated by his own cleverness; 
as jealous of his career as is Othello 
of his wife. 

The Othello of Earle Hyman has dig- 


nity and is personable enough to war- 
rant Desdemona’s infatuation. His tall 
but slight physique and quick sensi- 
tivity seem completely Arabian in con- 
trast to Robeson’s statuesque black- 
amoor. ‘The supporting cast are of 
high caliber with special plaudits for 
the spirited Emilia. Desdemona is the 
traditional uninteresting blonde 
wasn’t she really a spoiled and self- 
willed brunette? Othello’s supersti- 
tion about his mother’s handkerchief 
is properly emphasized but he stran- 
gles Desdemona instead of smothering 
her. This is the scene in which the 
present Othello’s violence weakens 
rather than strengthens it. Robeson’s 
despair was far more moving. 

The Shakespeare Guild will also pre- 
sent Hamlet and Twelfth Night, each 
play to run four weeks on Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday night 
with a Saturday matinee at $1.20 and 
78 cents; other nights than Saturday, 
$1.20-$2.40. They deserve a warm and 
appreciative welcome.—At the Jan 
Hus Auditorium (351 East 74th St. 
TR. 9-5480). 


LATE LOVE.—A short while ago the 
author of Late Love, Rosemary Casey, 
won the Christopher Award with The 
Velvet Glove which involved a Revy- 
erend Mother Superior, a Monsignor 
and a Bishop. The hierarchy are ab- 
sent from the current comedy in 
which Lucile Watson pontificates as 
a matriarch who governs with an iron 
glove the household of a famous novel- 
ist—her son. Into this stuffy demesne 
in Connecticut there comes a sudden 
windy draft with the arrival of Mrs. 
Constance Warburton, the fashionable 
portrait painter. Since this charming 
artist is a widow and Graham Colby, 
the novelist, is a widower, the Late 
Love of the title is inevitable but after 
that what happens is completely 
topsy-turvy. 

It turns out that the great Graham 
Colby is the real autocrat of the house- 
hold and that his Mother’s idiosyn- 
cracies about smoking and drinking 
and punctuality are actually the form 
of rent she pays for her board and 
keep to conceal Mr. Colby’s real preju- 
dices. Mrs. Warburton becomes more 
and more embroiled with Colby’s af- 
fairs when she tries to champion the 
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romance of the Colby daughter while 
fending off a romance of her own with 
one of Colby’s satellites, and Act III 
unlike most comedies proves the live- 
liest. 

Miss Watson the unduly rigid 
dowager is full of the crisp form of 
humor of which she is mistress. Ar- 
lene Francis is gracious and resource- 
ful of comedy as the portrait painter 
while Neil Hamilton has to be just the 
reverse as the egotistical Colby. There 


as 


is also Robert Montgomery’s very de- 
lightful daughter, Elizabeth. The dis- 
tinguished drawing room by Stewart 


is the proper background for 
family now domiciled on 
who own and silver 


Chaney 
the one 
Broadway 
tea 

Miss Casey’s characters are pleasant 
people who say amusing things and 
can do surprising things all within the 
confines of civility. The combination 
of Miss Rosemary Casey and Miss 
Lucile Watson is a happy one for the 
theater. \f the Booth. 


use a 
set. 


VICTOR BORGE— Comedy in Musie. 
The only comment on the program is 
the following covering three 
“Frankly we don’t know what 
will but we're sure 
keep us posted from time to 
P.S. There is also an intermission 
only Mr. Borge knows when.” But we 
found that although Comedy in Music 
is just one man and a grand piano the 
final curtain fell all too soon. 

Born into a musical family in Copen- 
hagen, Victor had won scholarships 
and studied in Berlin and Vienna be- 
fore he made his debut at thirteen. 
At fifteen, he suddenly started his 
audience laughing in the middle of a 
Rachmaninoff Concerto and then be- 
came a Star in musical comedy, end- 
ing as Denmark’s Noel Coward. The 
War landed him penniless in Holly- 
wood where he remained penniless for 
a year and then appeared for fifty-six 
weeks 


pages: 
Mr. 
he} 
time. 
but 


Borge do 


on Bing Crosby’s radio pro- 
gram, 
Since then he has had his solo 


show on TV and in theaters across the 
continent interspersed with appear- 
ances as a concert pianist in various 
stadiums. Every once in a while in 
the present show, he will give his 
audience the magic of a Chopin noc- 
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turne or else he will begin seriously 
some popular classic and convulse us 
with his comments. Deliciously bril- 
liant is his variation on the theme of 
“Happy Birthday” as Mozart, Brahms, 
Beethoven, Wagner, etc., might have 
composed it—not forgetting Bach. His 
timing as a comedian has a musician’s 
perfection, He also is endowed with 
a natural flair for showmanship. Vari- 
ety and some comedy is heightened by 
a complicated lighting system for 
which the cues must keep the electri- 
cian on tiptoe. We really can guar- 
antee a very amusing time for anyone 
who goes to the John Golden Theater. 


THE LADIES OF THE CORRIDOR.— 
Do you happen to know any widow- 
Think it over. It’s this twentieth 
century phenomenon of long-lived wo- 
men and short-lived men which has 
inspired Dorothy Parker and Arnaud 
D’Usseau to write these sketches of 
solvent widows with no worries but 
how to spend their annuities or cash 
their dividends. A residence hotel in 


ers? 


the East Sixties is the comfortable 
background for the vacuity of lives 
which know no struggle. Loneliness 


is supposedly the theme but selfishness 
overshadows it—the senselessness of 
selfish idleness. 

The central figure is the richest 
widow who, having endured marital 


botedom in Akron, Ohio, rushes to 
New York to rid herself of her last 
responsibility with her needlepoint. 


ller sagacious daughter-in-law imme- 
diately flees to Westchester County 
with her family and Mrs. Ames rap- 
turously welcomes a flagrant romance 
with a divorced and very much 
younger Ohian. 

There is also an arthritic mother 
who has enslaved her son, and a girl 
from California who ran away from 
a sadistic husband only to become a 
dipsomaniac. Flitting through the 
lobby and corridor are also Mrs. Gor- 
don and Mrs. Lauterbach who divide 
their interest between the movies and 
their neighbors and can savor to the 
full the piquancy of a new shade of 
nail polish. 

Act I is gaily provocative. 
II, forswearing all 
wrights relentlessly 
acters “the works.” 


In Act 
laughs, the play- 
give their char- 

Not even the 
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black poodle, Sassy, so well played by 
Tassle, escapes before the doom of the 
final curtain—that is with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Gordon and Mrs. Lauter- 
bach whose small world of gossip bat- 
tens on their neighbors’ tragedies. 

What is memorable about the play 
is the high standard of the acting un- 
der the direction of Harold Clurman. 
Edna Best kindles the rich Mrs. Ames 
with lively warmth in Act I but has 
hard sledding in Act II when her 
greediness snaps the patience of Wal- 
ter Matthau as the acrid Akronite who 
owns a bookshop. Margaret Parker 
gives full relief as the one hard-work- 
ing business woman; Frances Starr 
and Shepperd Strudwick are equally 
good as the cannibalistic widow and 
her son; Betty Field as the dipso- 
maniac carries off the overlong and 
repetitive monologue which might 
easily wreck the play; and with Vera 
Allen as one of the lobby sitters, June 
Walker briskly offers the welcome 
snatches of comedy. Ralph Alswang’s 
sets are completely typical. At the 
Longacre. 


GENTLY DOES IT. 


This is the highly 
conservative slogan of Edward Bare, a 
pleasant square-shouldered paranoiac, 
mentally a perpetual widower as he is 


always looking forward to the next 
funeral. Actually we are only witness 
to one of Edward’s airtight crimes 
which is incorporated in Act I. Act II 
is enlivened by the entrance of a 
sprightly and practical widow, an ex- 
barmaid who injects a full dose of 
vitality into this rather argumentative 
melodrama which so inveigled Lon- 
don. 

In Act Il, Edward, whose weakness 
is that he can never leave well enough 
alone, is confronted by a third femi- 
nine complication. The odds are 
against him and all ends well for 
everyone but Edward. Phyllis Povah 
as the first Mrs. Bare turns shrill in 
the long discussion with her lawyer in 
Act I while Joyce Heron, as the mink- 
coated stranger, stampedes into a 
scene of gasping tension in Act III 
without any preparatory characteriza- 
tion. This fault may be shared with 
the playwright, Janet Green, and the 
director, Bretaigne Windust, who evi- 
dently agreed on the false premise 
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that the surprise element is worth 
more than logical dramatic develop- 
ment. Had Miss Heron given any inti- 
mation that she was a bona fide horse- 
woman, the audience would have been 
given a sporting chance for guessing 
her identity but her jodhpurs have the 
invariably “phony” look of stage jodh- 
purs with no sign of ever having been 
in equine proximity. 

The success of the evening depends 
not only on Anthony Oliver’s self- 
satisfied, smug young murderer but on 
Brenda Bruce’s trig cockney widow 
who views mankind with the pene- 
trating objectivity she acquired be- 
hind the bar and also on Mabel Tay- 
lor’s Emmie, the wisplike devoted 
domestic. George Jenkins’ heavy Ed- 
wardian sitting room with the bleak 
pines seen outside is the perfect set- 
ting for the web of a crafty spider ex- 
cept that in this case the spider is 
blonde and bland.—-At the Playhouse. 


A GIRL CAN’T TELL.—F. Hugh Her- 
bert’s new comedy is far behind The 
Moon Is Blue in humor and far in ad- 
vance in poor taste. A much too pre- 
cocious teen-age daughter begs her 
mother to advise her how to choose the 
right young man which results in a 
series of flash backs of her mother’s 
flirtations. The Chronicle of the vary- 
ing degree of osculatory prowess of the 
various boy friends is not very spar- 
kling although the young lady’s father 
seems to take a proprietory pride in 
finding her in so many different arms. 
He finally ends up by confiding to his 
daughter a disgraceful anecdote about 
her mother and himself. That is the 
nadir of Mr. Herbert’s humor. Janet 
Blair is pretty as the flirt but not as 
devastating as the playwright implies. 
The rest of the cast do the best they 
can to lighten a heavy load.—Alt the 
Royale. 


To be reviewed later: 


A TRIP TO BOUNTIFUL, with Lillian 
Gish. Wonderful. 


KIND SIR, with 
Charles Boyer. 


Mary Martin 
A disappointment. 


and 


THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC, 
Josephine Hull. Very funny. 


with 














PLAYS PREVIOUSLY 


May, 1949 

SourH Paciric.—No better bargain 
than South Pacific, as exciting, amus- 
ing and romantic as ever at popular 


prices.—Al the Broadway. 
May, 1951 
THe Kina anp I.—Still offers en- 


chantment at the St. James. 


December, 1952 


Diau M For Murper.—After a year’s 
run, Maurice Evans and his company 
are as popular as ever at the Plymouth. 


Jannary, 1958 


THE SEVEN YEAR ItcH.—-Tom Ewell 
proves his worth as a comedian in a 
repetitious play with one joke 
adultery.— At the Fulton. 

March 

THe Firru SEASON. The garment 

district farce which is about to be 


launched in London with the Menasha 
Skulnik, the Yiddish comedian’s role 
played by Joseph Buloff.—-At the Cort. 


April 


WONDERFUL TOWN. fosalind Rus- 
sell in the best musical of the season. 
{t the Winter Garden. 


Prentc.—Well written on the physi- 
cal plane, William Inge’s Pulitzer Prize 
drama shows the change the advent of 
voung man brings in the lives of 
four women in a small town.— Al the 
Vusic Box. 


one 


May 


My Trree ANGELS.—Walter 
inimitable as one of a trio 
meaning convicts hired by a 
shopkeeper in French Guiana. 
Vorosco. 


Slezak 
of well- 
French 

\f the 


July 
Me AND JuLier.—With one of. its 
songs constantly on the air Me and 
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Juliet is still not up to the 


fogers and 
Hammerstein standard but gives a real- 


istic picture of life backstage.—At the 


Majestic. 
Can-CAan. Neither 
best Cole 


is Can-Can the 
Porter. Its most authentic 
French touch is Lilo imported from 
Paris—spirited dancing is shown by 
Gwen Verdon but most of the evening 
is on the can-can level.—At the Shu- 
bert. 


November 


THe WorLb oF SHOLOM ALEICHEM. 
The three folk plays of Jewish life in 
imperial Russia are given in English 


but with no loss of their charm and 
humor. Something that everyone can 
thoroughly enjoy and doubly sympa- 
thetic for their kindliness. \f the 
Barbizon-Plaza. 

END AS A MAN. Moved up from 
Greenwich Village this is a study of 
the extra brutality injected into the 


hazing system of a military academy 
by a sadistic upper classman, replete 
with foul language. A horrid spectacle. 


At the Vanderbilt. 
TAKE A GIANT StTeEP.—The emerging 
of a Negro high school student from 


adolescence is told with forceful un- 
derstanding but with far too much vio- 
lence and dirty expletives— there are 
few sentences without a curse word. 
False sentimentality veneers the only 
soft spoken woman’s lapse from vir- 
tue. Well acted.—At the Lyceum. 


TEA AND SYMPATHY. This is the 
struggle of the young wife of a house- 
master in a boys’ boarding school to 
save a shy boy who is the innocent 
victim of a nasty scandal. A repellent 
subject is discussed freely and the boys 


are as foul-mouthed as in the other 
two plays of adolescence. It closes on 
the glorified adultery of the wife, 


played by Deborah Kerr. John Kerr is 
equally sympathetic as the boy. | 
found it painfully distasteful, but it’s 
a hit.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 






































NOVELS REVIEWED 


THE PASSIONATE 
by Beatrix Beck 
Messner. $3.50 

This novel, a winner of France’s Prix 
Goncourt, is certainly among the most 
distinguished novels offered to Amer- 
ican readers this year. lit gets under 
way somewhat slowly, almost hesi- 
tantly, as the protagonist’s background 
is sketched in, as attitudes come to be 
known. The action is projected against 
a kind of “lost time” even for the 
French, and a time which American 
readers would be aware of only in- 
ferentially. The France of Pétain’s 
rule, of German occupation, as it af- 
fected civilians seems a little strange 
to us, even as, so this book would 
show, it affected those who _ lived 
within the shadows it cast. 

But The Passionate Heart, though it 
moves in such an ambiguous time and 
under such special circumstances, is a 
story of the perennial human heart. 
It is the story of the will, of the de- 
jection and final faith, of a strong- 
minded young woman who comes, in 
a great and burning way, heroically, 
to the Faith. Barny is a young woman, 
a widow, the widow of a Jew. She 
has been away from the Church in be- 
lief and practice; almost against her 
will, under the influence of a priest 
she jeers at in the beginning, she makes 
her stormy way back. For this reader 
at least the height of the interest is in 
the intellectual struggle between 
Barny and Father Morin, in the con- 
flict between two hard, tough minds. 

There is nothing sentimental in the 
book; the victory at the end is not 
something carelessly imposed from 
without, but something honestly won. 


HEART 
































BY Riley Hughes 


Far removed from the sweet confec- 
tions that masquerade as religious fic- 
tion, this is a novel which would have 
rejoiced Leon Bloy, a novel indeed 
which he might have had the will but 
never the art to write. At moments 
the book is blunt and coarse as peas- 
ants’ speech, as a bitter curse, but more 
often it trembles with spirit. For the 
adult reader here is a Catholic novel 
to put on the shelf beside Bernanos 
and Greene and Waugh. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AUGIE MARCH 
by Saul Bellow 

Viking. $4.50 
By the time one has reached page 432 
of these 536 pages, one is willing to 
echo wryly the narrator’s self-descrip- 
tion there: “what a runner after good 
things, servant of Jove, embarker on 
schemes, recruit of sublime ideas, and 
good-time Charlie.” That is Augie 
(“You’ve got opposition in you’’) 
March, illegitimate and brash; an ex- 
book thief, ex-college student, paid 
companion to rich women, boastful 
lover, and avid collector of what he 
accurately calls “randy talk.” 

Mr. Bellow also celebrates Chicago, 
the depression-born generation, Amer- 
ica between wars, and the _ raffish, 
scoundrelly ways through which, to 
strike what seems to be the thematic 
note, “everyone sees to it his fate is 
shared.” Augie shares the fate of 
many: Mimi, through the difficult time 
of her abortion; Thea in her trip to 
Mexico and her compulsion to train an 
eagle to hunt; Stella in her compul- 
sion to exchange lovers. In Mexico 
Augie perceives “an exiled greatness” 
when he sees Trotsky at a distance; 














he achieves exile and a kind of great- 
ness of own in Paris, where he 
lives, now married to Stella, dabbling 
in the black market. 

The Adventures of Augie March is 
calculated to achieve more than the 
sum of its parts, disparate episodes 
brought together by the narrator- 
protagonist’s presence. There are some 
stylistic achievements, a_ rhetorical 
pattern cast over reminiscence, but the 
whole fortuitous air. 


his 


wears a 


THE SHORT NOVELS OF 
JOHN STEINBECK 

Viking. $2.95 
Here, two columns to a page, are six 
short novels by a writer about whom, 
savs Joseph Henry Jackson in his in- 
troduction, critics “have disagreed far 
more widely—and deeply—than they 
have about any other important writer 
of our time.” Mr. Steinbeck, Mr. Jack- 
son avers, comforts readers, not critics. 
While the latter are trying to decide 
what to think of him, he is providing 
readers with “beauty (and ugli- 
ness), questions (and some answers), 
and always the high drama, the urgent 
flow, of fine storytelling.” 

Mr. Steinbeck puts the matter some- 
what more simply when he says in the 
opening pages of Cannery Row: “per- 
haps that might be the way to write 
this book—-to open the page and to 
let the stories crawl in by themselves.” 
Despite this disclaimer, these short 
novels, for all their imperfections in 
form, have been carefully wrought. 
Tortilla Flat, says Mr. Jackson, is de- 
liberately fashioned after Malory’s 
Arthurian tales; Cannery Row seems 
to derive in a straight line from Bret 
Harte. The Moon is Down and The 
Pearl seem the most contrived and Of 
Mice and Men the most embarrassing 
in its simplicity and sentiment. Only 
The Red Pony (where the center of 
boyish ideas is a boy) seems to come 


off. 


his 


THE THIRD ANGEL 

by Jerome Weidman 

Doubleday. $3.95 
Mr. Weidman achieved considerable 
reputation before the war as a deline- 
ator of certain shrewd inhabitants of 


the New York slums who were slickly 
devoted to private enterprise of a most 
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The titles of 


his first 
I Can Get Jt for You 
Wholesale and What’s Jn Jt for Me, 
indicate the social and moral milieu 
in which his characters worked and 
prospered. In more recent books, and 
pre-eminently in this one, Mr. Weid- 
man has turned his talents as humorist 
and satirist to the middle class: he 
has now removed his glance from the 
city slums to the rarer air of Connecti- 
cut. The move has been from a 
vulgarity to a synthetic one. 

The action of The Third Angel, and 
it is a fast and somewhat furious ac- 
tion, occurs in the town of Swindon, 
a geographical subdivision swarming 
with native inhabitants and _ station- 
wagon commuters in about equal num- 
bers. The time is the present, a 
period, Mr. Weidman causes us to 
note, of shifting values. His central 
character is a young war widow strug- 
gling to send her daughter to Benning- 
ton by dint of selling real estate. This 
embattled person is soon involved in 
the activities surrounding the town’s 
efforts to dedicate the statue of a de- 
ceased war hero, Admiral Headland, 
and the machinations of Patterson 
Osler, a gossip columnist, to blacken 
the Admiral’s memory. 

Half of Mr. Weidman’s attention is 
given to the complicated plot, the 
other half to observing the moral fail- 
ings, particularly sexual, of his char- 
acters. The Third Angel is on the side 
of morality in an official way, but for 
reasons that escape the most careful 
reading. 


dubious sort. 
two novels, 


real 


THE HEART OF THE FAMILY 
by Elizabeth Goudge 
Coward-McCann,. $3.75 

This new, and = quite 

novel about the Eliot family should 

please Miss Goudge’s many readers. 

She has deservedly attracted a wide 

following for her luminous way of 

chronicling an everyday life touched 
with the mystical and supernatural. 

Here again are literate and lovable 

people whose sensibilities and civi- 

lized discourse serve to conceal the 
fact that the author’s presuppositions 
and preoccupations are not, after all, 
far removed from those which agitate 
soap opera. 

Nonetheless there is a depth of per- 


independent, 
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ception in The Heart of the Family 
as it explores the effect which Sebas- 
tian Weber, an Austrian refugee, has 
on the Eliot family. Sebastian, child- 
less widower as a result of the war, 
comes to David Eliot’s home a thor- 
oughly embittered man. His encoun- 
ters with the family, particularly with 
Lady Eliot, now a serene ninety-one, 
bring about changes in him and 
changes in them. Sally, David’s wife, 
puts the matter to Sebastian for them 
all when she says: “It was just that 
there was an empty place at Dame- 
rosehay, and in my life and in all 
our lives, and you just walked into it. 
Now we are completed. Is it any won- 
der that we love you?” How David, 
Lady Eliot, the Vicar, and Sebastian 
himself are “completed” makes the 
warm and glowing story of The Heart 
of the Family. 


THE NARROWS 
by Ann Petry 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.95 

“Life, fecund, uproarious life” 

brated, in an amazingly thesis-laden 

way, in Miss Petry’s latest novel, a 

study of racial tensions in a small New 

England city. In spite of the desperate 

clingings to social respectability of 

such characters as Abbie Crunch, life 
on Dumble Street is typified by the 
goings-on at the Last Chance Saloon, 
where Abbie’s adopted son Link Wil- 
liams, a college graduate, tends bar. 

The Negro’s attitude to the white 

world is balanced between them: 

Abbie is resigned, Link is sullen and 

rebellious. Similarly, Abbie’s Jodger, 

Mr. Powther, the butler at Treadway 

Hall, is fiercely respectable; his wife's 

rebellion takes the form of receiving 

lovers. 

When Camillo, with her sleek blonde 
imitation loveliness, invades the dock 
at Dumble Street, the white world and 
the furtive world of the Negro come 
together. Link and Camillo (who 
travels under an assumed name) be- 
come lovers. At first all is “idealistic” 
and serene. Gradually, as Miss Petry 
warms up to her thesis, Camillo, now 
revealed as the heir to Treadway Hall, 
is seen as a vicious thrill-seeker, out 
to destroy Link the moment he balks 
at being a kept man. 

In an incredible 


is cele- 


climax, one for 
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which no preparation whatever has 
been made, the Treadway family unite 
to eliminate Link. Camillo has ac- 
cused him of rape; to vindicate her 
reputation (for the police seem indis- 
posed to hold Link, even for question- 
ing) the Treadways murder Link in 
their manor and are apprehended in 
their bumbling disposal of the body. 
At this point more than Link’s life 
has been destroyed in Miss Petry’s 
overwhelmingly bitter and roughshod 
partisanship. 


HUE AND CRY 

by Elizabeth Yates 

Coward-McCann,. $3.00 
“How is it possible,” Jennet Austin 
asks her husband Jared, “for the same 
heart to break with sorrow and then 
with joy all on the same day?” “J 
don’t know,” he replies, “but that such 
things can happen is part of the great- 
ness of life.’ These words convey 
something of the reflective quality and 
the serenity which make the reading 
of Hue and Cry such a glowing expe- 
rience. With the simplicity of line 
and elarity of effect which comes to 
her from her years of writing juve- 
niles, Miss Yates gives us here another 
of her adult novels, mature in its 
shadings of observation and delinea- 
tion of character. 

This novel is laid in 
shire, in the year 1836. 


New Hamp- 
New Hamp- 
shire men have, in true frontier spirit, 
banded themselves together to prevent 


the stealing of horses. When Melody 
Austin, a mute from birth, hears and 
does not report to her brothers the 
sound of a horse and rider, the com- 
plication begins. The Austin family 
finds itself sheltering a horse thief, a 
voung immigrant straight from Ire- 
land, Daniel O’Dare. The story of 
Danny’s working off his debt and of 
his love for Melody makes for a tale 
well worth the telling. 


AS THE CLOCK 
by 8. M. €. 
Ave Maria Press. $3.00 

Few authors have as much right, so 

to speak, to peer forward in time as 

S.M.C., the Dominican nun whose 

Brother Petroc’s Return of quite some 

vears ago is still warmly remembered. 

Once again a cleric is at the center of 


STRUCK TWENTY 
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a disordered world, setting about its 
conquest through love and sacrifice. 

Father Vincent Farrar, O.P., sole 
survivor of a plane crash, works for 
vears with a South American tribe be- 
fore being rescued. Weakened by 
vears of privation, he finds, when he 
is flown to England, that his greatest 
difficulties are before him. The entire 
world has become Communist, a fact 
Father Vincent does not perceive at 
first, as, for convenience, Latin has 
become the universal tongue. In a 
swiftly mounting series of events Fa- 
ther Vincent plays a key role in saving 
the “popularii” from their Moscow- 
directed masters. 

With many deft touches S.M.C. 
shows an England which fell through 
“worship of freedom” (whereas “wor- 
ship of power” led to the downfall of 
other countries). Through the “dance 
of the hypnotized” the Communists of 
England rule, for their Russian mas- 
ters, a people without joy or hope. 
Here, as in George Orwell, is a proph- 
ecy of the shape of things to come, 
but in these pages “Big Brother” is 


overthrown, for “the time to preach 


conversion and 


come.” 


penance had at last 


A PLACE TO STAND 

by Ann Bridge 

Macmillan. $3.50 
It is perhaps a curious way to put it 
to say that Miss Bridge’s latest novel is 
a pleasant book on a very unpleasant 
subject. What we mean to convey is 
that A Place to Stand does not lose 
sight of human, even of romantic, 
values the while it is an accurate, eve- 
witness report of an historic occur- 
rence of some moment. 

The author of A Place to Stand was 
in Hungary when the Nazis took over 
that unhappy country, and, although 
diplomatically immune from any di- 
rect consequences, she was able to ob- 
serve, to feel, and to ponder. Against 
this background she has chosen to 
place her protagonist, an American 
girl whose father is an important 
business man with offices in Budapest. 
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Hope Kirkland stumbles upon the 
existence of the Polish underground 
and is soon generously involved with 
a Polish family group, forming a vir- 
tuous attachment with one of them, 
and finally using Yankee ingenuity to 
enable them to escape. Light, of 
course, but likable. 


SO LONG AS LOVE REMEMBERS 
by Russell Janney 

Hermitage. $3.95 
“Sincerely, Russell Janney,” one’s re- 
view copy is subscribed, and one 
does grant a sincerity, however mis- 
directed, to the author of this over- 
ample confection. It is Mr. Janney’s 
The Miracle of the Bells all over again, 
with all the old, familiar ingredients 
the bewhiskered prose, the long, tear- 
jerking asides, the belligerently simple 
and self-contradictory faith, and the 
chin-up wisdom. And there are more 
miracles than ever. 

Mr. Janney would have his readers 
believe that the original model for the 
twelfth-century statue of the Madonna 
now exhibited in The Cloisters in New 
York City has, through the centuries 
bequeathed a certain fate (death in the 
twenty-third year) and certain powers 
(producing miracles) to her female 
descendants. Olga Lasenka, a. girl 
from Wilkes-Barre is the current ma- 
donna. (“Was it reincarnation?” asks 
Mr. Janney, pausing not a whit to an- 
swer his own question.) The simple, 
sleeve-worn hearts that beat on Broad- 
way are mixed up in this, as are a 
twelfth-century crusader and a de- 
ceased sea captain, both of whom put 
in misty appearances at crucial mo- 
ments. 

Mr. Janney is on record, clearly 
enough, as a believer in miracles. So 
strong is what he calls faith that he 
looks with a benevolent eye upon 
mechanical ones; he causes priests to 
remove petitions from a grave and 
themselves answer the pravers of a 
warm-hearted kid who asks for money 
or a new piano. If this book were not 
so compellingly silly, it would be sin- 
ister. 
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FRANZ VON PAPEN: 
translated by 
Dutton. $6.50 

This absorbing autobiography takes 
us from Von Papen’s cadet days in 
Prussia of the 90’s to the time of the 
Nuremberg trials when Von Papen, 
the diplomat, stood trial by the side of 
Rosenberg, Goering, Hess and other 
Nazi leaders. The book is not quite so 
convincing as it is fascinating. Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe, the British jurist, 
claimed that the only thing that could 
have kept Von Papen in the service 
of the Nazi government was that he 
sympathized with and tried to carry 
on the Nazis’ work. He was acquitted 
at Nuremberg of this charge of com- 
plicity in a conspiracy to wage ag- 
gressive war. Yet after reading the 
apologia, one is ready to agree with 
the British jurist. 

Von Papen tries to explain his early 
associations with Hitler on the ground 
that he had hoped to convert Hitler 
from party politician into statesman 
but that he did not discover the faults 
in his character until too late. As Hit- 
ler’s Vice-Chancellor, he worked side 
by side with the Fuehrer without any 
sustained show of opposition, and 
even accepted job after job from the 
Chancellor after learning the awful 
truth about the Roehm Putsch. His de- 
fense is that he wanted to serve the 
Fatherland by counteracting the influ- 
ence that party extremists exerted on 
Hitler: to do this he had to stay close 
to Hitler. As to his failure to quit the 
regime after the Roehm Putsch purge, 
he maintains that he stayed in power 
to protect members of his staff who 
had been arrested or had disappeared. 

Von Papen makes bold profession 
of his Catholic faith in numerous 
places in the Memoirs but he seems to 
protest too loudly. It is hard to un- 
derstand how a Catholic could con- 
tinue to serve the Nazi Government in 
any guise after Pope Pius XII’s con- 
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demnation of National Socialist reli- 
gious persecution in the 1937 Encyc- 
lical, “With Burning Anxiety.” Von 


Papen maintains he was “taken in” 
that a 
600-page 


by Hitler. It seems strange 

diplomat should publish a 

confession of his stupidity. 
Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


NORTH FROM MALAYA 

by William O. Douglas 

Doubleday. $3.95 
By profession a lawyer, in politics a 
liberal, presently an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, our author is also a traveler, a 
mountain climber, an observer, a 
photographer, and—more importantly 

sympathetic with all submerged 
people and with every poverty-stricken 
land. The reader will find that this 
book has been written by an idealist 
who expresses reverence for the voice 
of conscience, for our Lord and for 
other great teachers—Jesus, Ghandi, 
and others—and for ‘‘America’s stand- 
ards of freedom, justice and equality.” 

He is however, a cautious man, who 
names few names, and, while con- 
demning our government for the in- 
eptitude of its Eastern policy, he sug- 
gests the source of this ineptitude only 
vaguely, contenting himself with say- 
ing that we have some good men in 
the lower echelons of our State De- 
partment. He is also a confused man. 
After finishing the last chapter of his 
book you may have a general idea of 
the principles he professes; but you 
will not be able to forecast on which 
side of a practical issue he would be. 

His main thesis is sound; he is 
against oppression and witch-hunting; 
but he speaks no helpful word as to 
the way in which our country is to be 
protected against organized secret 
treason, and Communist infiltration. 
He echoes the warning that the world 
is now in a dangerous situation, and 
that to escape from disaster we must 
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be wise and strong and just and prac- 
tical—and there he leaves us. It is al- 
most as if a physician were to diagnose 
the serious ailment of a penniless pa- 
tient, and then recommend the poor 
man to cruise around the world on a 
private pleasure yacht. 
JosEPH McSorvey. 
THE HERITAGE OF THE CATHEDRAL 
by Sartel Prentice 

Morrow, $5.00 
Many a tourist standing in the shad- 
owy interior of some great cathedral 
has lifted his eves to the vaulted ceil- 
ing and found a host of questions 
crowding into his mind. When did 
man first begin to envision this stu- 
pendous temple rising to the very 
heavens as if its topmost spire might 
touch the very fingertips of God? 
How, in those days before science had 
invented devices for lifting tremen- 
dous weights, did they pile these 
mighty stones one upon the other? 
How did they learn to balance the 
beams and arches and raise the pil- 
lars to support them? Who dreamed 
this inspiration of colored glass that 
catches the rays of the sun and sheds 
its glory down from the high windows? 
What of the men who carved these 
stones into such breath-taking beauty? 

The answers to all these questions 
and as many more as you can think 
of can be found in The Heritage of the 
Cathedral. With the aid of more than 
thirty excellent half-tones and several 
diagrams, Mr. Prentice succeeds in 
making clear to the ordinary traveler 
who holds no degree in archaeology 
or architecture, not only the evolution 
of the great cathedrals as we know 
them today, but the human history of 
the men who built them. 

The author carries the reader from 
the slow uncertain beginnings, through 
the development of Romanesque and 
Gothic styles, to the changes brought 
about by the Renaissance and the even- 
tual decline toward the pagan again, 
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FROM LENIN TO MALENKOYV, by 
Hugh Seton-Watson (Praeger. $6.00). 
Published in England as The Pattern 
of Communist Revolution, this book 
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as in the Madeleine in Paris. Along 
the way he discusses the symbolism in 
cathedral art and the origin of such 
features as the vault, the flying but- 
tress, the cloister, the bells, and the 
altar rail. While The Heritage of the 


Cathedral is of necessity a scholarly 
book, it is interesting enough to make 
good reading for the armchair traveler 
and an excellent preparation for any- 
European trip 


one who is planning ¢ 
next summer. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 
ITALY 

by Martin Hiirlimann 

Studio Publications-Crowell. $7.50 
A collection of 225 superb photographs 
of Italian scenes must of its very na- 
ture constitute a work which any 
lover of beauty, anyone concerned 
with the background of our Western 
culture, would be happy to possess. 
Martin Hiirlimann’s adept camera con- 
ducts us down from che frozen passes 
of the Alps, skirting the famous Lakes, 
into the teeming basin of the Po dotted 
with ancient cities. From Venice we 
thread back and forth down the Jong 
leg of the Italian boot to a sort of 
climax amid the classic and Byzantine 
wonders of the island of Sicily. 

Though tending to be traditional in 
his choice of subjects this experienced 
photographic artist gives us the famil- 
iar monuments always in an unfamiliar 
pose. 

A brief but pointed historical note 
is provided for each cut. The ten- 
page Introduction makes no attempt 
to emphasize all aspects of Italian his- 
tory but contents itself with tracing 
the development of Italian political 
unity from its early stirrings after the 
chaos of Imperial Roman disintegra- 
tion until its fulfillment in 1870. 

But for such a book neither intro- 
duction or notes are of great moment. 
“One look,” the Chinese Sage observes, 
“is worth a thousand words!” 


m. F. B. 
NOTICES 


describes the method which has en- 
abled the Communists to dominate so 
large a portion of the world. The au- 
thor, a Liberal, who sympathizes with 
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all social and political progress, is also 
a recognized expert on eastern Euro- 
pean affairs; and he is especially 
familiar with Russian history and 
literature. Having gathered together 
an extremely complicated body of per- 
tinent facts, he comments upon them 
here, wasting no words and even at 
times dealing too briefly with matters 
not commonly known; and he _ has 
given us a valuable storehouse of 
events in recent Communist history, 
well worth remembering. The closing 
chapter however, might have just as 
well been omitted; for it is made up 
largely of glittering generalities. 

Of course, poverty and tyranny, 
social oppression and race hatred are 
evil things, which “every man of good 
will should fight.””. And one is tempted 
to add—as the author does not—that 
to succeed one must recognize the au- 
thority of conscience, the validity of 
the moral law, the existence of God. 

MAN’S UNCONQUERABLE MIND, by 
Rk. W. Chambers (Saifer. $5.00). There 
is need of several superlatives to evalu- 
ate this book, which is much more 


than might be anticipated from its sub- 
title, “Studies of English Authors from 


Bede to A. E. Housman and W. P. 
Kerr.” Not merely an accurate de- 
scription of writers who come within 
the limits set, it is also a demonstration 
of the author’s fine ability to appraise, 
to co-ordinate, to analyze. Indeed, Mr. 
Chambers is himself a brilliant exam- 
ple of that “unconquerable mind,” so 
splendidly embodied in English litera- 
ture. At his best perhaps in his studies 
of Bede and of More, he shows that his 
reading which knows no bounds is no 
more catholic than his sympathies. If 
one were seeking for a single volume 
likely to impart lasting inspiration to 
an ambitious, talented young student 
of history or of literature, this would 
be the book to choose. 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS AND 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, by Joseph 
McGlade, S.S.C. (Newman. $3.25). This 
book — less than 160 pages — nicely 
printed and bound and easy to read, 
is one which many of us have been 
awaiting. It speaks out plainly on the 
“pattern of misrepresentation and un- 
scholarliness to be found in the writ- 
ings of prominent progressive edu- 
‘ators when they discuss Catholic 
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thought and belief.” It is calm, objec- 
tive, scientific when it speaks of Kil- 
patrick, champion of progressivism, of 
Bode, exponent of relativism; of 
Childs, philosopher of experimental- 
ism; of Hook and Kallen, spokesman 
of prejudice; of Bremald, advocate of 
reconstructionism. 

Any intelligent reader of these pages 
will be prepared rather we should 
say will be bound—henceforward to 
deny the charge “that a good Catholic 
cannot be a good American.” Indeed, 
he should be ready to bear witness 
that the 112,000 Catholic schools with 
their 3,500,000 pupils are in the van- 
guard of the struggle for Christian 
democracy. 

MY ROAD TO CERTAINTY, by Wil- 
liam C. Kernan (McKay. $3.00). This 
book will be of especial interest to 
readers of THE CATHOLIC WorLD be- 
cause part of it appeared in the August, 
1952, issue. It gives the story of a 
man who came into the public eye in 
1939 when he undertook to reply to 
Father Coughlin on a weekly radio 
program. For ten years, he was a 
news commentator on Station WEVD; 
he crusaded against Mayor Hague of 
Jersey City; he played a prominent 
part in the fight of the citizens of 
Scarsdale against the Communists in 
their schools; he lectured often on 
such subjects as American Democracy, 
Human Rights; and meanwhile he was 
discharging his duties as minister in 
the Episcopal Church. 

Also—at first almost unconsciously 
—-he was during these years, passing 
through successive stages of spiritual 
growth; and eventually he came to the 
seemingly catastrophic conclusion that 
loyalty to his conscience and his God 
obliged him to seek admittance into 
the Catholic Church. The story of 
this man’s life from 1907, when he was 
seven years old, until 1952 when he 
resigned his position in the Episcopal 
Church to become a Catholic is a mov- 
ing and also an enlightening tale. 

BEYOND CONTAINMENT, by Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin (Regnery. 
$5.00). This book is a well-informed, 
skillfully written and brief descrip- 
tion of supremely important contem- 
porary affairs in the political world, 
of the events which led up to them and 
of their probable consequences. Its 
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author is the man who pioneered our 
approach to a proper understanding 
of the Soviet in his Russia’s Iron Age, 
the man who in other volumes and 
numerous articles has kept us posted 
on the significance of episodes as they 
occurred from time to time. 

Now again we have his carefully 
balanced counsel on the sensible, prac- 
tical attitude which Americans must 
adopt if they are not to waste their 
immense resources in an attempt to 
postpone indefinitely an inevitable 
Soviet-American conilict, if they do 
not face the necessity of arriving al 
some sort of final showdown, which 
will afford a tolerable degree of free- 
dom from daily tension. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN 
WETHERELL, edited and with an In- 
troduction by C. S. Forester (Double- 
day. $5.00). Here are the amazing 
chronicles of a nineteenth century 
sritish seaman who was impressed 
into His Majesty’s Service to fight 
Bonaparte. His rollicking and robust 
accounts of his escapades aboard sail- 
ing ships make him a real life Horatio 
Hornblower. Mr. Forester’s§ astute 
selection from Wetherell’s three-vol- 
ume diary, which recently came to 
light at a book auction in New York, 
and his brilliant editing have captured 
the buoyant spirit of his protagonist as 
well as that of the tumultuous era in 
which he lived. 

ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. As 
Seen Through His Selected Letters. 
lranslated and introduced by Rev. 
Bruno Scott James. Foreword by 
Thomas Merton (Regnery. $3.50). Our 
intimate knowledge of Bernard of 
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Clairvaux is assured by the circum- 
stance that we possess still today a fair 
selection from his enormous corre- 
spondence. All of St. Bernard’s works 
bear a highly personal stamp, but his 
letters, direct outpourings of his 
thoughts and feelings to individual 
persons from one end of Europe to the 
other, are understandably of first im- 
portance in this regard. Furthermore, 
Father Bruno James tells us in his in- 
troduction that he has deliberately 
selected the most revealing of St. 
Bernard’s letters, “those which show 
best his many sided character.” 

Best of all perhaps, because so rare, 
these letters come to us in an admira- 
ble translation. Father Bruno has 
avoided the quasi transliteration, nei- 
ther English or Latin, so commonly 
employed in works of this type, and 
gives us English approaching in excel- 
lence the author’s fluid Latin. This 
book is a worthy publication to honor 
the eighth centenary celebration of 
the great saint’s death in 1153. 

THE FIRST CATHOLICS, by Mari- 
gold Hunt (Sheed & Ward. $2.75). 
Parents who seek help in teaching the 
story of the Church will be glad to 
come upon this book; and after they 
have become familiar with it, they will 
be delighted that it was undertaken by 
the gifted lady who formerly faced 
hecklers in Hyde Park, and now writes 
for children, makes poetry, draws 
sketches, cherishes “cats and detec- 
tive stories.” Her pages can easily be 
converted into lessons that will hold 
a child’s attention while telling him 
the things he should learn about the 
Church in the early days. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


Catholic Truths Explained in a New ‘ight 
FRUITS OF CONTEMPLATION 


By Victorino Osende, O.P. 


A masterful explanation of the nature of Christian perfection, the meaning of devo- 
tion and prayer, the role of the apostolate, devotion to Mary, the imitation of Christ and 
many other inspiring truths. The author, long recognized in his native Spain as an au- 
thority in spiritual theology, spent several years in Peru as a missioner and since then 
has devoted himself to spiritual direction, retreats and writing. Written in a straightfor- 
ward style it presents the profound truths of the spiritual life in a manner that can be 
understood by all. 





An Explanation of the Mass Prayers 


THE SPIRITUALITY 


OF THE MASS 
By Adolph Dominic Frenay, O.P., Ph.D. 


An Absorbing Story of the Origin and 
History of the Paulists 


FATHER HECKER 


AND HIS FRIENDS 
By Joseph McSorley 


Ihis book serves as a splendid antidote 
to the deadening routine which threatens 
all who frequently assist at Mass. Re- 
ligious of both sexes who assist daily at 
the Holy Sacrifice will find in it a new 


Now in its second running, this account 
of the early beginnings of the Paulists 
and their century-long work of acquainting 
Americans with the truth about the Catho- 
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lic Church is full of interest and inspira- 
means of increasing their appreciation of tion. “A Classic of its kind.” ... “An 
the Mass. invaluable guide to the history of conver- 

Based largely on the considerations of sions in the United States.” . . . “As inter- 
St. Thomas, its fifty short chapters take up esting and enlightening a book as will be 
one prayer after another to find in them a found in a year’s search”. . 
stimulus for further thought and medi- 


tation. $4.00 


. are just a 
few of the comments made by experts on 
this popular history. $3.95 
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An Explanation of the Priesthood of Christ as a Model for Priests 


CHRIST, THE IDEAL OF THE PRIEST 
By D. Columba Marmion, O.S.B. 
\ny man who takes upon himself the office of mediator between God and man will 
find in this book an invaluable guide to assist him in his goal, “Transfiguration into Christ.” 
The book is divided into three parts: “Christ, the Author of Our Priesthood and of 
Our Sanctity.” “The Path of Priestly Sanctity,” and a third part as a continuation of the 
same subject. It gives the priest a clear cut pattern to follow in his quest for perfection 


Cea 


in priesthood. 

Dom Marmion treats his subject matter with the same thoroughgoing directness that 
characterized the three other great books in this series: Christ in His Mysteries . 
the Ideal of the Monk . . . and Christ, the Life of the Soul. 
copy for his own spiritual reading and meditation. 


.. Christ, 
Any priest would want a 


352 pp.......$4.50 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








College of Saint Elizabeth 
conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 








Schools 


and 


Colleges 





Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.— 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course. 
Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. Write for catalogue. 








TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame pve NAMuUR 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 

















College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 



































CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 











IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home 
ec, teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. 20 miles from 
Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimu- 
lating social and sports program. Dramatic and 
musical productions with nearby men’s colleges. 
Cheerful, homelike living units, fireproof buildings. 
Pool. Farm and dairy. 325-acre campus with lake for 
swimming and canoeing. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application 
advised. 
Registrar, Box C Catalog 

IMMACULATA COLLEGE, IMMACULATA, PA, 

















ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS 


OFFERS A.B. DECREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 

Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
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Missing thug Copier? 

You won’t miss a single copy of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD if you send in your re- 
newal order before the expiration date of your 
subscription. It requires four weeks to fill 
subscription orders—or change addresses—so 
the first copy of the magazine to be sent out 
would be the first issue after the service 
period. 

We cannot promise to fill requests for back 
numbers of the magazine, so please send in 


your renewal orders four weeks in advance of 
expiration dates. 
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AMERICA’S 
LEADING 
LITURGICAL 
REVIEW 


WH helps the individual and the family 
“to live with the Church” by giving 
clear and meaningful explanations of 
the Church’s prayers and practices 
through her year of grace 


stresses the relation of the Mass and 
sacraments to social action 


holds first prize Gold Medal from the 
Catholic Press Association for being 
“the best Catholic magazine of 
1951” in the professional field 


HB keeps readers informed on the Litur- 
gical Apostolate throughout the world 


Wi features a thought-provoking TIMELY 
TRACT each month by H. A. Reinhold 


TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS 
become 
PERMANENT READERS 


One year $3.00 Two years $5.00 
(Outside U. S. A. add .50 per year) 


Published monthly 
by the Monks of St. John’s Abbey 


LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minn. 











Always the choice 
of the expert chef 


S' XTON Mince Meat re- 
peatedly wins in com- 


parative tests proving there 
is no finer Mince Meat. 
You too can have the best. 
Better grocers have it. 














“Anyone who has never 
smoked a Dexter Cigar is 
missing plenty of honest to 
goodness smoking pleasure.” 


R. G. Sullivan, Inc., Manchester, N. H.—! 
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INFORMATION ABOUT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Paulist Information Centers 


NEW YORK, N, Y. 2 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. - 5 Park Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 125 W. Saratoga Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

329 Monroe Avenue, N.W. 
TORONTO, CANADA 647 Markham Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 911 S. Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 660 California St. 
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Techniques for 
Convert-Makers 


A MONTHLY RELEASE 
—— 
Let the Experts Help You: 
To Attract Non-Catholics 
To Persuade Non-Catholices 


To Instruct Converts 





To Conduct Inquiry Classes 

To Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 

To Understand the Psychology and 
Theology of Conversions 


10 CENTS A COPY 
$1.00 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
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Specialists in 
Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them... the men 
who service your account. . . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 


< nat MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC.. Syracuse 1, New York New York « Chicago « Boston « New Orleans « Lor Angele: 





